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In any discussion of the control of edu- 
cation the mind slant, the cultural atmos- 
phere and the ideology (that is, the social 
thinking, the characteristic manner of 
thinking) of a people are basic. They 
affect not merely political control but them- 
selves control the methods, the substance 
and the values of education. 

Dictatorship, whether it be the dictator- 
ship of the Fascist party or the Nazi party 
or what is euphemistically called a dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, changes the 
meaning of language, distorts ethics and 
tends to pervert the attitude of mind in 
relation to learning. 

The first secretary general of the Fascist 
party, Michele Bianchi, has said that, 
‘Without a special rhetoric it is impossible 
to make a revolution.’’ In Marxian litera- 
ture, socialist and communist writers use 
the words, ‘‘state,’’ ‘‘class’’ and ‘‘revolu- 
tion’? as no one else does. Goebbels, the 
Nazi minister of (so-called) enlightenment, 
has said, ‘‘Important is not who is right 
but who wins.’? Dr. Ernst Krieck, profes- 
sor of philosophy of Heidelberg, has stated 
that, ““We do not know of or recognize 
truth for truth’s sake or science for sci- 
ence’s sake.’? And Professor Orano, of the 
University of Perugia, has said, ‘‘Woe to 
those who teach the youth of to-day that 


1 Address given before the American Association 
of School Administrators, Cleveland, Ohio, Febru- 
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there is a culture which ‘takes no interest 
in polities.’’’ These and more pronounce- 
ments of a similar character can be found 
in Hamilton Fish Armstrong’s valuable 
little book entitled, ‘‘ We or They.”’ 

Consider the effects of the doctrines just 
quoted upon our culture, our education. 
Let us see what control a change to the 
ideology of the dictators would effect in our 
schooling, let alone in the administration 
of our schools. 

If we were to use a new rhetoric, if we 
were to revise our definitions of common 
words, what would become of our classics 
in prose and in poetry? What drastic cur- 
riculum changes would be necessitated if 
we were suddenly to transform familiar 
names into new meanings, to give to ac- 
cepted concepts contrary values? 

If right is to be of no account, but 
winning is all important, then we must sub- 
stitute jungle law—‘‘The devil take the 
hindmost’’—as an ethical concept for the 
ethical concepts with which we have been 
familiar. We must then scrap the ideals, 
‘‘Love thy neighbor as thyself’’ and ‘‘Do 
unto others as you would have them do 
unto you.’’ If truth is to have no value 
in itself, if abstract scientific truth is ver- 
boten, is prohibited, we not only must dis- 
eard principles for opportunism, but we 
must also throw away scientific approach 
and the inquiring mind. We must then 
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abandon the tried methods which gave us 
our technical and industrial development 
and our agricultural capacity, which has 
substituted surplus for shortage, and de- 
veloped our medical science and thereby 
improved health and extended the life 
span. We must also abandon the will and 
the techniques for controlling our own des- 
tiny through our own government; because 
we can have no democratic control when we 
substitute victory for truth as a social 
ideal. 

For when one enthrones victory as the 
ultimate measure, one worships force as the 
highest social instrument and the destruc- 
tion of opponents as the most satisfactory 
political end. Neither force nor destruc- 
tion are acceptable to democracies except as 
rare and extreme necessities. We believe 
in truth as both an end and a means. We 
began our national life with certain hy- 
potheses concerning truth: ‘‘We hold these 
truths to be self-evident,’’ says the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and we have been 


testing these truths for over 160 years since 
those words were written. 

Finally, if it be a case of woe to those who 
teach a culture which is non-political, what 
is to become of our fine arts, our belles- 


lettres, of our leisure-time activities? This 
culture of the dictators is alien to us. 

The discussion has gone far enough, it 
seems to me, to show that the survival of 
our democracy and the culture and ideology, 
that is, the social thinking, on which it is 
based is especially vital to American educa- 
tors; that the culture of the dictators is con- 
trary to the fundamental theses of American 
education. 

Secondary to these basic cultural and 
ideological controls of education are other 
controls. They may be designated as the 
mechanical or formal controls, the controls 
of checks and balances. These are subordi- 
nate to the human or substantive controls, 
the controls of competing demands and 
needs. It is this latter group that is the 
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more important. They are basic controls 
which cause the mechanical or formal con- 
trols to come into action. Checks and 
balances would be unnecessary and mean- 
ingless in a world without human needs 
to be satisfied and human demands to be 
considered. 

The mechanical or formal controls vary 
from place to place and from time to time. 
Some of them are external such as legisla- 
tures, statutes, constitutions, local adminis- 
trations, taxing authorities. School sys- 
tems get their authority from constitutions 
adopted by the people, from legislatures 
through the medium of statutes which de- 
fine the scope of boards of education and 
superintendents of schools. The powers of 
school administrators are set forth in laws 
which describe the extent to which boards 
of education can raise funds for the schools 
and in what manner they must be subservi- 
ent to other fiscal authorities or bow to other 
competing governmental needs in the divi- 
sion of taxes. Similar are the internal con- 
trols of education—the controls of teacher 
groups which make demands for the protec- 
tion and respect of teacher rights and work- 
ing conditions, conditions which will make 
the teachers effective technicians in favor- 
able teaching situations. These too are con- 
trols of a secondary nature—not basic con- 
trols. Somewhere in between the external 
and the internal controls of education are 
the parents, sometimes organized into par- 
ent or parent-teacher associations, but al- 
ways present through their interest in and 
their devotion to their children. They 
know or think they know what is best for 
their children and certainly, having the in- 
terest of their children at heart, they chal- 
lenge expert opinions of educational tecli- 
nicians. Sometimes their requests and their 
observations seem to educators to be irrele- 
vant, but their paramount interest in their 
children must be respected, and this is 4 
democratic control of education. For we 
must always recall what the Supreme Court 
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of the United States has told us—that in 
this country a child is not a mere creature 
of the state. 

Throughout constitutions, throughout 
statutes, through the mouths of teachers 
and parents there come to us the more basic 
controls to which I have already referred. 
The resultant of everything that is said to 
the school administrator, whether in terms 
of law or in daily conference, is the resul- 
tant of American customs and American 
social thinking. It is the resultant of a civi- 
lization which has been created in these 
United States which have grown from a 
community of a predominantly agrarian 
character to a fabulous industrial nation, 
under a form of government which is repre- 
sentative and republican, under a culture 
which we are proud to call democratic. 

We all talk about democracy these days. 
People with as different view-points as 
Father Coughlin and Earl Browder talk of 
democracy, and we on varying terrain of a 
middle ground also speak of democracy. 

Let us ignore these extremists. What 
is it that we mean by democracy? What is 
the democracy which we have received from 
the Continental Congress of 1776 and the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787? What 
are the controls which that democracy 
itself places upon education—and educa- 
tional systems in our country ? 

In the first place, we must not confuse 
democracy with our form of government 
through which we attempt to implement 
democracy. It is more than a form of gov- 
ernment. The town meeting was demo- 


cratic, though it was not representative in 


character. Great Britain and Sweden have 
been democracies, though they are not re- 
publics. I believe that the basic element 
in a true democracy is the ideal of equality 
and that the best democratic processes are 
those processes directed toward achieving 
equality. ‘All men are created equal’’— 
there is the kernel of the whole matter. 
That is the revolutionary doctrine to which 
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every revolution since 1776 has at least 
done lip service. That is the principle 
which was revivified in this country by 
Andrew Jackson, about which that second 
American revolution—the Civil War— 
centered, which was revitalized by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and which is implicit in 
New Deal legislation, whether or not that 
legislation has been successful in achieving 
its end. 

‘* All men are created equal’’—that is the 
essence of true democracy. Let us not be 
deflected from the inherent virtue of this 
statement by the fact that some people are 
born with an I.Q. of 170 and others with an 
I.Q. of 45; by the fact that some are born 
with speech defects, others with a heart 
murmur; some born with silver spoons in 
their mouths and others in a cottonfield. 
We can concede that such facts exist with- 
out condoning them, without assuming the 
defeatist attitude that such things are in- 
evitable; without conceding that special 
privilege is a right or is just or is eternal. 
But where we can not create identical 
powers, inherent abilities or aptitudes, we 
can make a genuine effort to provide com- 
pensatory aids to the handicapped. 

Equality does not mean identical treat- 
ment or identical standards any more than 
it means identical interests or needs. But 
it does mean that we shall not play favor- 
ites. We have recognized this in our Amer- 
ican education. Alert schoolmen do not 
expect the same achievement or the same 
interests from all students. The democra- 
tizing of education has made this impossi- 
ble and undesirable, because we know that 
procedures based upon absolute standards 
and authoritarian teaching have only re- 
sulted in failure, in retardation, in malad- 
justment and in unfitting children for 
adult life. 

But because the ideal of equality is basic 
to a democracy we do not recognize the 
right of any one or the right of any group 
to control our destinies. In order to give 
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effect to this insistence upon governing our- 
selves, we have created the governmental 
device of suffrage, where every vote is 
equal to every other vote. But equality in 
suffrage has itself been a progressive proc- 
ess. In the Colonial days, payment of 
property taxes was a qualification required 
of voters; poll taxes still exist in some 
parts of the country as a condition to 
voting. Until recently, only men were per- 
mitted to vote, women being ignored; and 
we still exclude Negroes from voting in sev- 
eral of our states. 

Although each vote is equal to every 
other vote, we know well that there is no 
real equality yet in the control of votes. 
We know that the more articulate groups— 
those who control the press and the radio 
and the theater, have a weight far beyond 
that of the single vote that each of them 
ean cast. Only as recently as 1936, the 
pay envelope was used as a form of vote- 
getting pressure upon working people. 
There are those to-day who would deny the 
right of suffrage to people on relief, 
thereby drawing a new economic bar to 
equality. 

I cite these facts only to show that equal- 
ity has not yet been achieved in the politi- 
cal field; as a reminder that strong inter- 
ests do not want equality; that, therefore, 
our democracy has not yet been perfected 
—that the tasks of our democracy have by 
no means been completed. Consequently, 
we have and shall continue to have diver- 
gent opinions on important matters of gov- 
ernment, of economic policy and of educa- 
tional policy. And so long as we follow the 
principle of freedom of speech and liberty 
of petition, we shall have individuals and 
pressure groups striving to obtain recogni- 
tion of their claims. 

For a time, at least, such competing in- 
terests can be crushed through purges of 
terror by a corporative state or by a one- 
party government; but even for them the 
drain on man-power and wealth and the 
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cost to the spirit are horrible. Such pro- 
cedures are contrary to the spirit of democ- 
racy. We believe in majority rule. We 
believe that after debate and common con- 
sideration of our problems, the majority 
shall determine the policies to be applied 
and the persons to enforce those policies. 
Nevertheless, our theory of government, 
our culture, our customs concede the right 
of a minority to continue in the error of its 
ways—and not merely to continue to exist, 
but to give vocal expression to its dissent 
or discontent. We recognize that a de- 
feated minority may become in time a 
majority in its own right, and we afford 
minorities opportunities to change the 
minds of majorities. 

This is not tolerance—‘‘tolerance,’’ a 
word tinctured with condescension and 
sticky with patronage. It is a recognition 
of the fact that, as Plato said thousands of 
years ago, democracy is a form of govern- 
ment full of ‘‘variety.’’ It has variety; it 
is full of competitive pressures; it requires 
give and take; because it recognizes that 
there is no one truth, no absolute right way 
or wrong way in the affairs of men. No one 
in a democracy has a monopoly on right- 
ness or truth or victory. It is no accident 
that science and the scientific attitude have 
grown up in democracies, because in the 
laboratory of the political and economic 
world, just as in the laboratory of the sci- 
ences, every theory of government and of 
economics has been treated as a hypothesis, 
and all action has been a continual testing 
of these hypotheses. 

Because variety is inherent in democracy, 
because trial and error are inevitable fac- 
tors in all growth, because differences of 
opinion are the ebb and flow of a demo- 
eratic state, the avenues to information 
must be continuously kept clear in a democ- 
racy. Freedom of expression is necessary, 
and the opportunity to analyze facts and to 
form judgments is basic. For otherwise 
we would be powerless to canvass the deeds 
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and study the effects of the program of 
those whom we have placed in power; or to 
advocate new remedies; or to espouse the 
eause of those leaders who will make the 
minority of last election the majority at 
the next. 

These principles have had a vital effect 
upon American education. They have led 
to a distrust of uniformity and centralized 
educational authority. They have justified 
the control by the states rather than the 
federal authorities over education, and the 
distribution of great power to the local 
school boards. Without these principles, 
neither parochial nor other private institu- 
tions of learning could exist. In a culture 
which values what Professor Kandel calls 
‘the impact of mind upon mind,’’ the con- 
trols of government are decentralized ; but 
where the impact of club and prison camp 
is a cultural medium, education must be 
centralized, beeause diversity in education 
would prove dangerous to an autocrat, just 
as would articulate dissent in any other 
field. 

Now, if equality is the soul of democracy, 
competition has been its pulse. It was in- 
evitable that the slogans of liberty and 
equality should give rise to the competitive 
system. Or, perhaps, it was the other way 
—that the coming into being of a competi- 
commercial system, following the 
breakdown of medieval feudalism and the 
authoritarian view of life and of the state, 
inevitably led to equality as a political 
ideal expressed in slogans of liberty— 
liberty of contract and liberty of speech 
and the spirit—the equal right to any job 
or any business enterprise and equality of 
cultural opportunity. 

The great problem before the world to- 
day is whether this competitive system, 
which has applied a general law and the 
Same standard to those who are handi- 
capped or incapacitated or unable for some 
reason to compete successfully as is applied 
to those who have wit, position or good for- 
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tune, can succeed. One of the tasks of 
democratic states is to discover whether 
this system can be so modified as to hold 
up the hands of the weak, as to enable the 
handicapped to live securely and to per- 
form within the boundaries of their own 
capacities, without thereby reducing our 
economy or potential plenty to the old 
economy of want. Can labor, can the aged, 
can youth, can the sick, can the unem- 
ployed, can the small shopkeeper be af- 
forded opportunities and the means of 
defending their own interests? Can they, 
on the positive side, obtain an adequate 
living wage or hold jobs or be enabled to 
live as human beings when they can find no 
jobs? 

The needs and demands of these great 
groups of society, among others, have given 
rise in this country to our thousands of pres- 
sure groups. There are, of course, political 


pressure groups which have sought to place 
their followers as personnel into our school 
systems; but, where the local governments 
and the school boards are honest, these pres- 


sures are not serious problems. It is the 
competing pressures of an economic or cul- 
tural character, which sometimes speak 
through political parties, that establish the 
more vital controls of education. These 
serve as checks and balances on educational 
practice and educational curriculum. The 
leading corporations of the town want one 
principle instilled; union labor wants an- 
other; the American Legion asks for such- 
and-such a doctrine; the churches ask for 
something else to be included in or excluded 
from the curriculum ; the utilities have their 
axes to grind; the reformers have their pet 
projects ; the progressive educators have one 
view of what education should be, the so- 
called ‘‘essentialists’’ have another. 

Some propaganda is selfish, even vicious, 
and must be fought; some is superficial and 
must be analyzed; some is worthy of con- 
sideration and incorporation into our school 
systems. Viciousness and superficiality as 
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well as worth are inevitable ingredients in 
any system, but in a democracy no one need 
choose between acceptance of a tyrant’s 
ipse dixit or torture by his gang before de- 
termining for himself what is vicious, what 
false and what worth while. 

Competition among the social and eco- 
nomic forces in our country, competition 
among educational forces and the struggle 
between various scholastic ideals are time- 
consuming and energy-consuming, but they 
must be accepted as a part of living, as a 
vitalizing foree, as a sort of social compen- 
sation or balance. If new ideas had no op- 
portunity to prove themselves, education 
would become stagnant. If old ideas showed 
no resistance, education would be a hand-to- 
mouth affair. There would be no past, no 
security, few relative values; in fact, there 
would be little civilization. 

Moreover, new educational theories bite 
deeper for a struggle in their realization. 
I am always suspicious of an educator, or 
for that matter of any one else, who accepts 


too easily any new theory; who is too pat in 
Such a person is apt to 
He will forget 


each new jargon. 
be fickle and _ shallow. 
equally easily. 

There is one further control that must be 
mentioned; this is the balance between ex- 
pert knowledge and lay opinion. The rela- 
tionship between the expert and the layman 
is a delicate problem affecting all political 
and industrial life—it is not only a prob- 
lem of school administration. Too much 
expert breeds bureaucracy; too much lay- 
man leads to irresponsibility. Just as in 
the case of uncontrolled competition, redefi- 
nition of freedom and equality and democ- 
racy is needed. This can not be done by 
rule of thumb. It can not be accomplished 
verbally by a trick of the tongue, by a ‘‘spe- 
cial rhetoric.’’ It can only come about 
through the dialectics of competing inter- 
ests, through give and take, trial and error. 
A democratic people recognizes this fact; a 
liberty-loving people accepts it. 

Although we have not yet in this country 
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fully realized equality in educational oppor- 
tunities—because economic controls have 
not enabled us to provide equal facilities 
for children in all parts of the country— 
nevertheless, I believe that American public 
education is in the forefront in equality. 
For, except in those communities where 
primitive fear and social snobbery still 
permit segregation, American education is 
rapidly progressing in its application of the 
principle that every child shall have an edu- 
cation suitable to his abilities and interests; 
that no child shall be permitted to become 
an adult without being given an opportunity 
to master some tools of learning and of live- 
lihood, some knowledge of his cultural back- 
ground, some training in fact-finding and 
in thinking. American education has the 
duty to train our young people to analyze 
and judge propaganda and competing 
claims, so that as voters they may intelli- 
gently (not in terror or ignorance) share in 
directing the future course of our nation. 

In American education, as in any other 
phase of democratic endeavor, let us remem- 
ber that the administrative, the formal ma- 
chinery and restraints are only reflections 
of a culture in conflict. Let us bear in mind 
that such cultural conflicts are part of demo- 
cratic living, because only in a democracy 
ean conflicts of interest come to the surface 
and find healthy expression. Let us keep 
continually in sight the truth that the basic 
political and social atom of equality was 
created in the fires of a revolution, that, 
guided and controlled, it has sufficient en- 
ergy for generations of progress. We need 
no short cuts; we need not split our atom 
with revolutions or the slogans of revolu- 
tions that can only bring us tyranny and 
the shambles that tyranny leaves of civiliza- 
tion and culture. We have made and shall 
continue to make mistakes; we have been 
and shall continue at times to be unjust; 
but we have tried and we shall continue to 
try to achieve equality; we have progressed 
and within the frame of democracy we cat 
and we shall progress. 
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AccorDING to a report of the youth com- 

mission in 1935, there were 500,000 people 
in institutions for the mentally ill through- 
out the United States. Of these, one eighth 
were of secondary school age. It is time that 
both society and the school accept the re- 
sponsibility of getting at the causal factors 
which are behind this sad truth, cheating 
thousands of young people in America out 
of a happy, well-adjusted life. Has the 
overstimulation afforded by the movies, the 
radio and modern magazines been the cul- 
prit, or has the economic insecurity of the 
age been guilty? A great many such ques- 
tions arise and demand an answer if the 
schools are to help solve the problem. <Ad- 
ministrators and teachers must adopt the 
mental hygiene point of view when dealing 
with the present-day adolescent. Curricula 
must be built around those concepts which 
psychologists deem essential to sound men- 
tal health in young people. 

Specialists in the field of mental hygiene 
are of the opinion that one half of the nerv- 
ous disorders and mental illnesses can be 
prevented. This is an encouraging fact from 
the standpoint of the school. This preven- 
‘tion should come in childhood and adoles- 
‘cence if it is to be effective. Toward the end 
of the nineteenth century a move was on foot 
to investigate the causes at the root of men- 
tal illnesses, and classify them accordingly. 
This was a definite step forward. Doctors 
‘tried to decide whether mental health was 
|Structural or functional. Significance was 
attached to their efforts, since there is a dif- 
ference of approach in the treatment of each. 

Present thought stresses the multiple cau- 
sation of mental disorders. Teachers guid- 
ing the youth of to-day have a grave task. 
They must recognize the causes producing 
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overt behavior and formulate preventative 
measures, lest such behavior become habit- 
ual. Sound mental health is necessary to 
high-school people, since they are in the 
adolescent period filled with stresses and 
strains. The aim of secondary schools § 
should be twofold: to help prevent nervous 
disorders, and to help raise the standard of 
eare for those already suffering from slight 
mental illnesses. The high school of to-day 
must not only be concerned with freedom 
from mental illness—it must be sincerely 
concerned with the opportunities afforded to 
foster and maintain human relationships 
which are satisfactory. Human personality 
must be studied if extreme maladjustment 
among high-school students is to be lessened. 

Sound mental health is that adjustment of 
human beings to themselves and others which 
results in personal and social effectiveness. 
It is the actual functioning of an individual 
in a social setting. The method of adjust- 


ment which each individual child uses is / 


of extreme importance to the school. A 
starving boy may steal something to eat, 
thus using the only method of adjustment 
that he knows to fit the case. Since he lacks 
social judgment, he is called maladjusted 
and is punished for his act. The school 
which accepts the precepts of sound mental 
health must point its efforts toward the pre- 
vention of maladjustments of this type, 
rather than the punishing of them as crimi- 
nal practices. The trouble must be corrected 
at its source. Therein lies the duty of the 
school—to find the source of the overt 
behavior as soon as it puts in an appearance. 

Both nature and nurture must be part of 
the picture. The well-informed teacher 
knows that there are differences of emo- 
tional maturity in any group of students. 
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It is part of her sacred obligation to youth 
to see that the emotional status of a student 
keeps pace with his mental maturations. 
The school can not excuse what a student 
does on the basis of heredity or environment 
—any defense that is offered must be based 
upon both. Pupils should be taught to heed 
socially accepted standards when they are 
in doubt as to correct behavior. 

An adequate adjustment of a student in 
high school means that he is functioning 
without conflict or friction in the world in 
which he finds himself. It means that he is 
happy because he is working at his own level. 
He is successful in whatever he undertakes 
because he has been allowed to choose his 
sequences of study and extra-curricular 
activity on the basis of his interests and 
needs. This is true of every boy and girl in 
the high schools of Chicago. Because stu- 
dents are allowed to exercise choice, the 
pupil can plan ahead. He gains an insight 
into the work of the school. High-school 


people are well adjusted when they prove 
that they enjoy problem-solving as it crops 
and see the relationship 
between problems at school and problems in 


up in their studies 


life. The well-adjusted young person is 
motivated by worthwhile forees. He has 
definite objectives which he wishes to accom- 
plish, and he has learned to get along with 
people. 

The maladjusted high-school student an- 
nounces his maladjustment to the rest of the 
world by overt behavior. The behavior is 
usually emotional in nature. Psychologists 
agree that emotional responses are learned. 
By ‘‘acting up,’’ the high-school pupil is 
resorting to tactics which brought him re- 
sults in the past. If emotional behavior is 
learned behavior, those in charge of sec- 
ondary schools should make use of that fact. 
There is hope that with effort along this line, 
students may be taught accepted emotional 
responses. When a boy or girl indulges in 
behavior of an emotional type, certain things 
happen to him physically. There is an in- 
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crease in the heartbeat. Breathing is faster. 
The glands of internal secretion function 
more rapidly. The student is extremely 
irrational. The smart teacher knows that it 
is futile to try to reason with him. She di- 
rects his attention elsewhere, for she knows 
that physical activity, if she can stimulate it, 
will reduce the existing tension. When there 
is no outlet, the tension persists and nothing 
is accomplished. Emotional tantrums have 
a tendency to become habitual if repeated 
often. Teachers should keep the fact in 
mind that patterns of behavior which are 
learned early persist. It is of utmost impor- 
tance that the school teach correct forms of 
behavior from the very first. There is never 
an emotional display on the part of high- 
school boys and girls who have correct atti- 
tudes and well-organized reactions to prob- 
lems which arise. Emotional upsets occur 
only when there is no ready response to 
given stimuli. Thus, if a high-school stu- 
dent lacks the accepted response to some- 
thing which is presented to him, he may 
counter with emotional behavior to cover up 
his feeling of inadequacy. The school must 
help him to a feeling of success. 

Emotional behavior is far from easy to 
change. It takes patience and understand- 
ing. Many patterns of undesirable behavior 
are learned before the pupil enters high 
school. In teaching new habits of human 
reaction, the high-school teacher must help 
unfortunate students unlearn undesirable 
behavior and relearn only desirable pat- 
terns. Administrators and teachers must 
both accept the premise that inadequate emo- 
tional response can be changed—that those 
guilty of it can be helped. The schoo! must 
aid the student in bringing about a recondi- 
tioning. The best way to get rid of an unde- 
sirable emotional response is to substitute 
another response for it. Thus, when 2 
teacher enters her room and finds a boy act- 
ing up, much to the amusement of all pres 
ent, instead of punishing him for his mis- 
demeanor, she should show him a more effec- 
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tive way to get attention. To understand 
hich-school students, every teacher must 
accept the fact that behind all forms of be- 
havior there are motives or ‘‘drives.’’ The 
origin of any activity, then, lies in one of 
these drives. There are a number of worthy 
motives that direct the living of young 
people, such as desire for the approval of 
the group, desire to be a worthy school 
citizen, and others. A teacher must plan 
her work around these worthwhile motives. 
There are also occasional unworthy motives 
behind the behavior of adolescents which 
every student personnel worker must know 
how to handle if she is to help high-school 
people to sound mental health. 

When the high-school student finds that 
his response to the work given him is inade- 
quate, a conflict results. This defense reac- 
tion is really an evasion of the issue—the 
problem isn’t being met, but sideswiped. 
The student summons up a defense against 
the pain of eonflict. Defense mechanisms 
on the students’ part are devices to evade the 
conflict. Where there is a sense of personal 
failure, there is sure to be conflict. The job 
of the school is to weed out the conflicts caus- 
ing trouble, solve them if possible and give 
the student a feeling of accomplishment. By 
doing so, tensions which threaten the mental 
life of storm-tossed adolescents will disap- 
pear and an oriented personality will evolve. 
Learning accompanied by insight is desir- 
able, for difficulties of adjustment are more 
pronounced when a student lacks insight. 
The well-adjusted student recognizes the 
relationship between motives and the reac- 
tion to them. The unadjusted fail to recog- 
ulze this relationship. It is they that the 
school must help. It is to them that the 
school must administer the dictates of men- 
tal hygiene—these poorly adjusted person- 
alities can be helped. Long periods of treat- 
ment may be necessary, but every minute 
spent in that direction is worthwhile. 

Conflicts are the usual thing in living. It 
is the failure to face the conflict as it exists 
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that causes mental unbalance among boys 
and girls of high-school age. The program 
of the high schools must be planned with the 
fact in mind that the purpose of education 
at that level is to help students face their 
problems. Only as they acknowledge facts 
as they are, may they be helped. That is the 
first step in all guidance. Frustrations may 
be real or imagined on the pupil’s part— 
both facts being potent in considering men- 
tal difficulties. There are definite methods 
by which frustrations may be overcome. 
Compensations or substitute mental suc- 
cesses are part of the answer. Still another 
part is making the student see the univer- 
sality of the conflict situation—that it is part 
of human experience. 

Defense mechanisms are not acquired de- 
liberately by the student. They are acquired 
through the trial-and-error phase of activity, 
which is far from accurate. Defense be- 
havior on the part of a pupil is the result of 
a feeling of inferiority due to physical, social 
or mental factors. Students who feel in- 
ferior show extreme sensitivity. They inter- 
pret all criticisms which they hear, to refer 
directly to them. Inferior feelings impel the 
individual to shun social contacts. Competi- 
tive activities are avoided. The high-school 
student with an inferiority complex enters 
competition only when he knows he will be 
successful. He rarely praises others, but is 
prone to flattery himself. Many who feel 
inferior will adopt aggressive conduct. The 
teacher should take note of that fact and use 
it. The bully at high school is definitely not 
sure of himself. He tries to convince himself 
by bullying others. The unruly high-school 
youngster may be unruly because he is try- 
ing to cover up feelings of inferiority. 
Delinquency is merely the social inter- 


pretation put upon behavior which is not 
accepted. The teacher’s duty is to develop 
traits in students showing tendencies toward 
delinquency which will divert attention from 


the existing deficiencies. A student failing 
in academic courses in secondary school 
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often seeks compensation in athletics or art 
or music. He may become the clown of the 
class or confine his attentions to some field 
of endeavor in which he may sense success. 
It is important, therefore, that every high- 
school boy and gir) be helped to a feeling of 
success in the sequence of studies which he 
has chosen. 

Another method of adjustment resorted to 
by high-school students is called ‘‘adjust- 
ment by ailments.’’ A student may develop 
a headache regularly in a class in which 
he feels he is not succeeding. He may 
even have a ‘‘nervous breakdown.’’ Doctors 
agree that most nervous breakdowns are 
s, really inability to meet situations. A nerv- 
ous breakdown affords a way out for the 
pupil—an escape from reality. When high- 
school students learn to face problems as 
they arise, the number of nervous disorders 
will disappear. Likewise the boy or girl who 
day-dreams is substituting fantasy for re- 
ality. He is really creating a world in which 
he may be a success without benefit of school 
or teacher. He diverts his attention from 
school work, in which he is a failure, to work 
in an imaginary world where he can conceive 
of no failure. Such a defense mechanism 
again is a device to evade conflict. Com- 
pensating behavior of any type is usually 
extreme—either extreme aggression, as seen 
in the bully, or extreme withdrawal, as seen 
in the day-dreamer. Overt behavior of any 
type is usually compensation for hidden emo- 
tional stress. The answer in meeting any 
type of adjustive habits is to get at the cause 
of the conflict. 

The high-school teacher should always be 
conscious that adjustive habits for deficien- 
cies will vary with the individual. The fail- 
ing student may evade the point by either of 
two ways—withdrawal or attack behavior.* 
If he chooses to withdraw, he may find com- 
pensation in reading or the movies. If he 
chooses the attack procedure, he will fall into 
the minor delinquencies. It is interesting 
to note that in all maladjustment there is 
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fear of some sort. A change of motivation 
must be made to bring about a change in 
attitude. The purpose of the modern high 
school is to develop stable emotional reac. 
tions or balance in the student and encour- 
age established habits of living. The treat- 
ment lies in the cause. 

Each student must be looked upon as a 
unique personality. The teacher should look 
upon personality as an. integration of all 
traits resulting not only from what the boy 
or girl was born with, but what he or she is 
as a result of past experiences. There are 
definite ways in which the mental hygiene 
point of view may be put into use. It may 
help the student get an honest estimate of 
himself. It should help him get an unbiased 
estimate of others. The purpose of the men- 
tal hygiene movement is an attempt to pre- 
vent the re-occurrence of problems or con- 
flicts which are detrimental to the student. 
Such preventative measures in any high 
school must be based upon thorough under- 
standing of adolescent psychology. Usually 
there is a multiplicity of causes behind be- 
havior which is not accepted. These causes 
must be determined and evaluated before 
help will be forthcoming. Teachers would 
do well to use the situation-response ap- 
proach. They might emphasize the purpo- 
sive aspects of behavior based upon felt 
needs and the student’s ability to satisfy 
them. In any mode of re-education, an 
understanding on the part of the student 
of what he is trying to do helps. All teach- 
ers must help the poorly adjusted to that 
understanding. The essential thing is to 
encourage the substitution of adequate at- 
titudes and responses for inadequate ones. 
Sometimes, direct advice is futile. Reas- 
surance is part of the therapy. 

Good physical health is the first requisite 
of sound mental health in the high-school 
student. Besides that, every pupil should be 
given an insight into his own behavior, and 
be able to judge its social adequacy. The 
attitude of the normal student is usually ob- 
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jective. He has some person to whom he 
looks for companionship—some one in whom 
he may confide. His immediate thoughts are 
in the present. The pupil with sound mental 
adjustment does not regress and live in the 
past. All activity of his day is planned so 
that he may engage in satisfactory activity. 
He sees to it that he gets enough rest and 
recreation. He is a worthy member of sev- 
eral social groups. 

The schools are still in the trailer age when 
it comes to teaching the importance of men- 
tal hygiene. Too .mueh.attention hasbeen 
paid to the delinquent and_not. enough to 
the delinquencies themselves. The fact that 
200,000 children come under the jurisdiction 
of the courts of the United States each year 
is proof enough that schools must emphasize 
preventative measures when planning cur- 
ricula. Of all the people arrested, one fifth 
are of high-school age—astounding, but true. 
Schools as yet do not have adequate facilities 
for dealing with minor problems of delin- 
quency which, if left alone, may become 
magnified later. It costs the public $22,300,- 
000 per year to support the 150 institutions 
for juvenile delinquents in the United 
States. That same amount spent in preven- 
tion would do wonders. 
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It is the school’s affair to decide why the 
students causing trouble have failed to affect 
a satisfactory social adjustment. Delin- 
quents in general represent a group for 
whom there has been mismanagement at 
home or at school. Perhaps thé curriculum 
was beyond their capacities. True, 60 per 
cent. of all delinquents come from problem 
homes where there is desertion or shady con- 
duct. Contrary to ordinary belief, the 
habitual delinquent is not defective mentally 
—only 8 per cent. of the cases are feeble- 
minded. If recognized early enough, delin- 
quent behavior might be prevented. The 
trouble is that the schools and courts have 
blamed each other. The fact is that neither 
was familiar with what the other was doing. 
Rehabilitation of delinquent students in 
high school, or even later, is possible. The 
school can not hope to cure maladjustments 
in six months which have been the product 
of years. Improvement in conduct of stu- 
dents is closely related to the length and 
quality of treatment and the carrying out of 
suggestions. The modern high school must 
justify its existence by joining hands with 
the Institute of Juvenile Research in study-~ 
ing young people with the idea of helping 
them to sound physical and mental health. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


DISMISSAL OF SCHOLARS FROM 
ITALIAN UNIVERSITIES 
NINETY-NINE distinguished scholars have 
been dismissed from Italian universities in Mus- 
solini’s “purge” of Jewish influences, according 
to Dr. Franz Boas, professor emeritus of an- 
thropology at Columbia University, who quotes 
in The New York Times a list published on Oc- 
tober 5, 1938, in the Vita Universitaria, an offi- 
cial journal devoted to Italian universities. 
Dr. Boas identified some of the most distin- 
guished scholars on the list as follows: 

Federico Enriques, professor of mathematics at 
the University of Rome; president of the 
Fourth International Congress of Philosophy, 
Bologna, 1911; member of many scientific soci- 


eties, author of the well-known work, ‘‘ Prob- 
lems of Science,’’ Bologna, 1906, which ranks 
with the works of Mach and Poincaré. 

Carlo Foa, professor of physiology at the Univer- 
sity of Milan, son of the pathologist, Pio Foa, 
who fought for Italy under Garibaldi and was 
elected senator in 1908. Carlo Foa received the 
Royal Prize of the Accademia dei Lincei in 1931. 

Alessandro Della Seta, professor of archeology at 
the University of Rome and director of the 
Italian School of Archeology in Athens, recipi- 
ent of the Royal Prize of the Accademia dei 
Lincei. 

Roberto Almagia, professor of geography at the 
University of Rome, member of the Accademia 
dei Lincei, honorary member of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London. 
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Umberto Cassuto, professor at the University of 
Rome, recipient of the Royal Prize of the Ac- 
cademia dei Lincei for his work on the Hebrews 
in Florence during the period of the Renaissance 
(1918). 

Mario Donati, professor of surgery at the Univer- 
sity of Milan, founder of the Italian Archives of 
Surgery. 

Giuseppe Levi, professor of anatomy at the Uni- 
versity of Turin, member of the Accademia dei 
Lincei. 

Maurizio Ascoli, director of medical clinics at the 
University of Palermo. 

Cesare Sacerdotti, professor of pathology at the 
University of Pisa. 


TRAINING TEACHERS OF RURAL 
SCIENCE IN ENGLAND 

It is reported in Nature that in 1937 the Edu- 
cation Department of the University of Reading, 
under the direction of Professor H. C. Barnard, 
decided to pay special attention to training 
teachers for positions in rural senior, central and 
secondary schools. Three main considerations 
led to this decision: (1) There was likely to be 
a considerable and increasing demand for teach- 
ers who could teach science with full reference to 
the rural environment; (2) the University of 
Reading has a well-organized faculty of agricul- 
ture and horticulture; (3) there are in the sur- 
rounding countryside several schools which make 
a speciality of teaching rural subjects. 

In instituting the course at Reading, the prin- 
ciple was adopted that it is undesirable to train 
teachers so narrowly in one aspect of education 
that they are partially unfitted to see any other 
aspect. The course in the teaching of rural 
science was therefore made one of a number of 
optional subjects, and at present it includes: (a) 
a series of lectures on general aspects of rural 
education; (b) occasional lectures by teachers 
and others actively engaged in rural education; 
(c) visits to rural schools; (d) teaching practice 
in rural schools; (e) practical instruction in 
horticulture and handicrafts. 

The lectures deal with such topics as: the 
meaning of rural education; comparison of rural 
and urban schools; Hadow and Spens reorgani- 


zation in country areas and their implications; 
the approach to knowledge through practical ac- 
tivities, for example, how the garden can become 
the center of a curriculum which differs from 
the “normal” only in the principles on which it 
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is devised and the way in which it is developed; 
the value and the conduct of school expeditions 
to farms, ete., and the aims, staffing, equipment 
and finance of gardening, livestock keeping and 
handicrafts. Special lectures have been given by 
the head master of a secondary school with a 
strong “agricultural bias,” by an inspector of 
schools who specializes in rural science and by 
a horticultural organizer to a county council. 

Visits to rural schools, when students have 
been well prepared in what to look for, have 
proved to be very valuable, and teaching prac- 
tice in rural schools has been arranged. 

Students receive practical instruction in horti- 
culture at the University Horticultural Station. 
Their work includes preparation of ground, 
planting, propagation, pruning, crop rotation, 
managing a small greenhouse or a frame, graft- 
ing, ete. In handicrafts, students are encour- 
aged to make apparatus useful for rural activi- 
ties, such as model greenhouses, cold frames, ete. 
A short course in metal-work is being developed, 
in which students may make such things as gate 
latches, simple agricultural tools, ete. 

The course, as at present constituted, is in its 
infancy, and is in no way static. Some develop- 
ments which are contemplated are: contact with 
a senior school within easy distance of the uni- 
versity; a “model” garden; instruction in live- 
stock keeping; visits to the university farm; and 
lectures by farmers. 

This then is one way in which Reading is try- 
ing to help to forge the rather weak link between 
education and agriculture. 

Students of the University of Reading who 
have graduated in science or agriculture or horti- 
culture, and who have afterwards spent a year 
in preparation for the education diploma, includ- 
ing the course on teaching rural science, should 
be well fitted to teach in a rural school of any 
type. The University Department of Education 
already conducts, at the request of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, a fortnight’s course in the “Tech- 
nique of Teaching” for those who hold posts on 
the agricultural staff of a county authority or 
similar positions. 

CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS FOR 
SASKATCHEWAN 

AN approach toward the solution of the co? 
troversial question of larger school units in the 
province of Saskatchewan has come with the 
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decision, reported in a special dispatch to The 
Christian Science Monitor, of the Saskatchewan 
School Trustees’ Association to ask for the es- 
tablishment of three experimental units. 

The association during the past year has op- 
posed change in the provincial system of school 
administration. Many school teachers whose 
salaries have suffered under hard financial con- 
ditions in the Canadian west since 1930, how- 
ever, have been pressing for a change. 

The school teachers, through their organiza- 
tion, the Saskatchewan Teachers’ Federation, 
have been condueting an intensive campaign for 
the adoption of the larger unit on grounds of 
economy. School trustees have opposed the 
change, holding that the larger unit would mean 
a negation of the democratic rights of taxpayers 
to control and operate their schools. 

The provincial government, upon whom falls 
the onus of effecting the change by legislation, 
meanwhile, has taken a neutral stand, awaiting 
the erystallization of publie opinion, 

To-day there are more than 5,000 school dis- 
triets, most of them rural. The rural district 
averages 20 square miles and conduets one rural 
When revenues were high, as was the 
ease before 1930, the present system worked 
satisfactorily. But financial difficulties, due to 
the depression and seven years of successive 
droughts, have caused a marked drop in school 
Not only did the salaries of school teach- 
ers decline, due to inability of school districts to 
raise taxes, but thousands of teachers were un- 
able to collect the amount due them. In 1934 
the sum amounted to $778,484, and by 1937 it 
had grown to $1,207,190. 

At its reeent convention in Moose Jaw the 
trustees passed a resolution indicating their will- 
ingness to have established, as a demonstration, 
three larger experimental units. 


ELEMENTARY AND HIGH-SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 

ONLY 65 out of every 100 students who com- 
plete the eighth grade are graduated from high 
school, according to preliminary tabulations from 
4 survey of youth in the labor market being 
made by the Division of Social Research of the 
Works Progress Administration. Forty-six of 
d hundred leave school after they receive their 
uigh-school diplomas and only nineteen enter 
college. The preliminary report, based upon in- 


school. 


taxes, 
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terviews with more than 20,300 young people in 
seven selected cities, has been made public by 
Aubrey Williams, of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. 

Students who fail to complete their high- 
school education, the preliminary findings show, 
drop out of school in approximately equal pro- 
portions during each of the years from the 
eighth grade through the third year of high 
school. | The higher the economic level of the 
father’s occupation, the more apt the student is 
to finish high school, Nine out of every ten of 
the children of professional men finish high 
school, a larger proportion than that of any 
other occupational group. At the other ex- 
treme, less than half the children of unskilled 
workers finish high school. 

The findings show that the proportions of 
high-school graduates among the children in 
each occupational group rank as follows: pro- 
fessional men, 90 per cent.; clerical workers, 78 
per cent.; proprietors and managers, 76 per 
cent.; skilled workmen and foremen, 63 per 
cent.; personal service workers, 57 per cent.; 
semi-skilled workers, 53 per cent., and unskilled 
workers, 48 per cent. 


Whether or not a youth goes to college also 
is shown to depend to some extent upon the eco- 
nomie status of his family, as indicated by his 


father’s occupation. Thus, those entering col- 
lege range from well over half the professional 
men’s children to less than six per cent. of those 
of unskilled workers. 

This is the third in a series of preliminary 
bulletins issued from time to time by the survey. 
The first preliminary report, released on No- 
vember 3, dealt with fundamental causes for 
quitting school. The second, issued on Decem- 
ber 5, dealt with the major obstacles to finding 
jobs. 

The survey is being carried on in several se- 
lected cities, namely, Binghamton, New York; 
Birmingham, Alabama; Denver, Colorado; Du- 
luth, Minnesota; St. Louis, Missouri; San Fran- 
cisco, California, and Seattle, Washington. Its 
purpose is to secure first-hand information on 
how youths enter the labor market, what kind of 
jobs they get, what difficulties they find and to 
what extent education is an asset in earning a 
livelihood. Graduates of the eighth grades of 
the public and parochial schools in 1929, 1931 
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and 1933 are being interviewed in the study. It 
is planned to interview 25,000 students. 


SUMMER TRAINING COURSES FOR 
TEACHERS OF AUTOMOTIVE 
MECHANICS 
THE seventh annual summer training courses 
for teachers of automotive mechanies in high 
schools and colleges will be offered at the Gen- 
eral Motors Institute at Flint, Michigan. Major 
Albert Sobey will be director of the institute. 
The course is open to qualified teachers and 
those in allied professions who are designated 
by school authorities or representatives of Gen- 
eral Motors as being eligible for such training. 

Teachers will have the choice of two sessions. 
The first will open on June 26 and extend 
through July 21. The second will begin on 
July 24 and continue through August 18. 

A feature of the course this year will be in- 
struction on the new two-cycle 71 series Diesel 
engine, one of the newest developments. Made 
in three-, four- and six-cylinder sizes, this new 
Diesel is lighter, smaller and smoother than the 
more generally used four-cycle type engine. 
The entire line of these engines is set up in the 
laboratories of the institute. Another innova- 
tion this year will be instruction in the new hy- 
drauliec transmission, which is used in connec- 
tion with the two-cycle Diesel engines developed 
for truck and coach units. 

Nearly three hundred teachers from forty- 
four states and six provinces of Canada have 
come to the institute since the summer training 
courses began in 1933. China also has been rep- 
resented. 

The course of instruction covers automotive 
specifications and adjustments, vocational gui- 
dance information, service methods and pro- 
cedure and actual shop training. Charts, man- 
uals and film slides of automotive manufacturers 
will be available for training courses, supple- 
mented by visits to automobile plants, the Gen- 
eral Motors Research Laboratories and the 
Proving Ground. 

Applications for enrolment should be ad- 
dressed to the registrar of the institute. The 
number of students who can be accommodated 
is limited and applications will be accepted in 
the order of their receipt. A tuition charge of 
$25 covers all expenses of the training period 
except personal and living costs. 
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GIFTS AND BEQUESTS TO UNIVER- 
SITIES AND COLLEGES 

THE John Price Jones Corporation has issued 
a report on the stability of giving to American 
colleges and universities in the face of adverse 
economic conditions and falling stock market 
prices, illustrated in the annual figures of gifts 
and bequests to forty-nine selected colleges and 
universities. The total gift receipts of the forty- 
nine institutions fell off only $871,649 or less 
than three per cent. in 1937-38, a year which 
saw the most precipitate major decline in busi- 
ness activity and stock market prices in the 
country’s history. The drop for the total of 
gifts and bequests was about $2,000,000 or four 
and seven tenths per cent. The New York Times 
weekly index of business activity dropped 28 
per cent. between June, 1937, and June, 1938. 

The study, which covers the period from 1920 
through 1938, shows that gifts and bequests to 
the 49 institutions reached a high of $80,386,- 
568 in 1929-30, and with the depression dropped 
to a low of $22,381,347 in 1933-34. Since that 
year, however, there has been a gradual upswing 
with the total amount reaching $41,958,367 in 
1936-37 and receding slightly to $39,945,101 in 
1937-38. 

The study, comparing nine pre-depression 
years with nine depression and post-depression 
years, shows that during the period of 1930 to 
1938, the 49 institutions studied received $400,- 
701,187 in gifts and bequests, against $410,157,- 
474 during the period between 1929 and 1930, a 
decrease of $9,456,287 or only two and three 
tenths per cent. 

But when the four institutions which received 
the largest gifts (Harvard, Yale, Chicago and 
Columbia) are eliminated, the figures show that 
gifts to the remaining institutions declined in 
the nine years of depression more than a third, 
bequests gained more than a tenth, but the total 
from these two sources fell by nearly 24 per 
cent. Thus, the larger and wealthier institutions 
did much better in times of depression than in 
the previous prosperity, while the smaller and 
less prominent suffered severely. 

Gifts received during 1930-38 amounted to 
$272,674,824, against $294,133,337 during 1921- 
29, a decrease of $21,458,513, or 7.3 per cent. 

Bequests, on the other hand, have increased 
10.3 per cent. and have remained a stabilizing 
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influence in the financial support of higher edu- 
eation in bad times. Bequests have risen from 
$116,024,137 during 1921-29 to $128,026,363 
during 1930-38, an increase of $12,002,226. 

The study reaches the conclusion that of the 
three groups into which the 49 institutions are 
divided, the larger institutions offered the great- 
est resistance to the forees of depression having 
indeed received more in gifts and bequests in the 
nine years of depression than in prosperous 
times. The smaller colleges came next having 
shown a net decrease of $2,000,000 in the depres- 


sion years. The women’s colleges offered the 


least resistanee, showing a net loss of more than 
nine millions for “the lean years.” 

The study concludes by stating that “the 
larger and wealthier endowed universities are 
so firmly entrenched as objects of American 
philanthropy that hard times have not yet seri- 
ously interfered with their financial support.” 


STATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE 
OREGON BOARD OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 
THE Oregon State Board of Higher Educa- 
tion filed a request with the 1939 Legislature 
for a biennial appropriation of $664,355 to sup- 
plement the regularly continuing millage appro- 
priation. This request was for the following 

purposes : 
$200,000 
195,000 


To care for increased enrolment 

To continue present salary level 

To rehabilitate the physical plant and 
instructional equipment 

To replace funds discontinued by the 
Federal Government for agricultural 
EXCEMSION WOPK .....cccecsscccsrsee 


200,000 


69,355 


The legislature has approved all but $50,000 
of this request despite the fact that the retiring 
governor in his reeommended budget had reduced 
the supplementary request by $464,355. With 
this supplementary appropriation assured to 
augment the continuing millage appropriation 
of $4,589,954, there will be available for the 
biennium $5,204,309 in state funds for the gen- 
eral operation of the six units comprising the 
Oregon State System of Higher Education. 

In addition to the general appropriation, 
special grants were made by the Legislature for 
agricultural extension and research work at the 
State College, for the Doernbecher Hospital for 
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Crippled Children and the state-wide child gui- 
dance program of the Medical School, and for 
developing the state-owned radio station KOAC. 
These special restricted appropriations amounted 
to $625,064 for the biennium. Although the re- 
quest for special agricultural research projects 
was filed at $157,500, the Legislature increased 
this appropriation to $172,400, or an increase 
of $14,900 for the biennium. The $25,000 ap- 
propriated for the development of the state- 
owned radio station operated by the State Sys- 
tem of Higher Education at the State College 
was also an addition to the official budget filed 
with the legislature. 

The granting of this allotment for the bien- 
nium will make it possible to care for the rapidly 
increasing student bodies of the several institu- 
tions which have shown substantial growth for 
five consecutive years having now more than 
10,000 students. It also provides funds for 
strengthening the instructional work and for 
physical plant and equipment rehabilitation. 


A NEW CURRICULUM COMMISSION 


A CONFERENCE of delegates of ten national 
organizations of classroom teachers, represent- 
ing nearly all the major areas of the elementary 
and secondary school curriculum, was held in 
Detroit on February 20. The meeting had been 
called by invitation of the Committee on the 
Place of English in American Education of the 
National Couneil of Teachers of English, with 
the approval of the Executive Committee and the 
Board of Directors, to consider ways in which 
teachers of the special subjects can cooperate 
in the planning of the curriculum in general 
education. 

Present at the conference were delegates from 
the American Association of Teachers of Jour- 
nalism, the American Association of Teachers 
of French, the American Association of Teach- 
ers of German, the American Home Economies 
Association, the Central Association of Science 
and Mathematies, the Music Educators National 
Conference, the National Association of Teach- 
ers of Speech, the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics, and the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers. The representative 
of the National Council for Social Studies was 
unable to attend because of illness. 
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It was the unanimous judgment of the dele- 
gates that teachers of the various school subjects 
should undertake a joint study of the curriculum 
in general education in order to determine (a) 
ways in which the special subjects can contribute 
to a modern program in general education, and 
(b) ways in which teachers in the various areas 
can cooperate in building a curriculum based 
upon the needs of the learner and the demands 
of a democratic society. 

In order to carry forward this study the con- 
ference decided to organize as the National Com- 
mission on Cooperative Curriculum Planning. 
The objectives of the new commission are two- 
fold: (a) to develop techniques for cooperation 
among representatives of all the subject fields 
in the planning of the curriculum, and (b) to 
construct an illustrative curriculum, consisting 
wherever possible of units actually developed by 
cooperative effort of subject teachers, and ex- 
emplifying the contributions of the special dis- 
ciplines to a modern program in general edu- 
cation. 

Organizations not now represented will be in- 
vited to participate, and technical assistance will 
be sought from curriculum experts. Organiza- 
tions in the field of general education will be 
invited to delegate representatives who will serve 
as advisory members of the commission. 

Dr. John J. De Boer, of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, was elected chairman of 
the commission, and Miss Lily Lindquist, of the 
National Federation of Modern Language Teach- 
ers, was elected secretary-treasurer. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATION BY 
RADIO AT THE OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


THE Institute for Education by Radio of the 
Ohio State University will hold its tenth annual 
conference on May 1, 2 and 3. Several repre- 
sentatives of the broadcasters and educational 
agencies who have attended all the sessions since 
1930 are expected to be present. They will be 
honored at a dinner on May 2, at which Dr. 
John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, will preside, and Dr. W. W. Char- 
ters, head of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search of the Ohio State University, who has 
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been director of the institute since its beginning, 
will conduct the ceremony. 

As in the past, the institute will be devoted 
chiefly to a consideration of the techniques of 
education by radio. The opening session, on 
May 1, will be given over to a round-table on 
“The Place of Radio in a Democracy,” by mem- 
bers of the faculty of the University of Chicago, 
conducted after the manner of that institution’s 
nationally known broadeasts. Two afternoons, 
May 1 and 2, will be devoted to work-study 
groups, and sections on special problems are 
listed for the opening night, May 1. 

A demonstration in the utilization of a celass- 
room broadcast will be given on the morning of 
May 2 by a student group under the leadership 
of Mrs. Helen Moore. Comments on the demon- 
stration will be heard from Sterling Fisher, 
American School of the Air, Columbia Broad- 
casting System, New York; Franklin Dunham, 
educational director, National Broadcasting 
Company, New York; Joseph Ries, Nation’s 
School of the Air, WLW, Cincinnati; Louis E. 
Raths, Bureau of Edueational Research, the 
Ohio State University. The presiding officer 
for this session will be Judith Waller, educa- 
tional director, central division of the National 
Broadeasting Company, Chicago. 

Three addresses will be made on the final 
morning, May 3, in the session presided over by 
W. I. Griffith, director of radio, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames. They are: “Effect of Radio on 
Listener Attitudes,’ R. R. Lowdermilk, Ohio 
State University; “Professional Training in 
Great Britain,” Philip Cohen, production d- 
rector, educational radio project, U. S. Office of 
Education, New York; “How School Broadeast- 
ing Units Study Their Listeners,” Tracy F. 
Tyler, College of Education, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis. 

At the final afternoon session, on May 3, Bel- 
mont Farley, director of publicity for the Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, 
D. C., will preside. At that time will come the 
announcement of winners in the institute’s third 
“American Exhibition of Recordings of Educa- 
tional Radio Programs.” 

I. Keith Tyler, of the Bureau of Educational 
Research, the Ohio State University, is secre- 
tary in charge of arrangements. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Sir Witu1AM BraaeG, Fullerian professor of 
chemistry and director of the Davy-Faraday Re- 
search Laboratory of the Royal Institution, Lon- 
don, president of the Royal Society, will give the 
Pilgrim lecture on the evening of Monday, April 
24, at the meeting in Washington of the National 
Academy of Seiences. The lecture is given under 
the plan sponsored by the Pilgrim Trust for the 
interchange of lecturers between the Royal So- 
ciety and the National Academy of Sciences, and 
is the first leeture to be given in America. Dr. 
Irving Langmuir, of the General Electric Com- 
pany, delivered the first lecture at the Royal In- 
stitution last December. 


Proressor ArTHUR O. LoveJoy, of the depart- 
ment of philosophy at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, has been appointed to fill the Spencer 
Trask leetureship at Princeton University this 
year. The lectures, founded by Spencer Trask, 
‘66, will earry on the series on the humanities 
started last year with lectures by five scholars 
on “The Meaning of the Humanities.” Pro- 
fessor Lovejoy will lecture on April 17, 19, 20 


and 24. 


Dr. Orro H. VOELKER has been appointed act- 
ing principal of the State Normal School at Pots- 
dam, N. Y., until June 30. Dr. Voelker, who has 
been director of training of the normal school, 
will serve as principal pending the appointment 
of a successor to Dr. Randolph T. Congdon, who 
resigned on February 1. 


Dr. Harotp B, ALLEN was formally inducted 
as president of the National Farm School at 
Doylestown, Pa., at the thirty-ninth annual com- 
mencement on April 2. He succeeds Acting 
President Joseph H. Hagedorn, of Philadelphia, 
who received a plaque in appreciation of his 
interim services. 


Dr. Frank N, Freeman, professor of educa- 
tional psychology, has been appointed chairman 
of the department of psychology of the Uni- 
versity of Chieago. Coneurrently with the ap- 
pointment, the department has been trans- 
ferred from the division of biological seiences 
to the division of social sciences. Professor 
Freeman sueeeeds Professor Harvey Carr, who 
retired last autumn. In the interval, Dr. Louis 
L. Thurstone, Charles F. Grey distinguished 


service professor of psychology, assumed re- 
sponsibility for the administrative details of the 
department pending the appointment of a chair- 
man. The transfer of the department to the 
division of social sciences for administrative 
purposes was made because Dr. Freeman has 
been in that division. The field of interest of 
the department will continue to be in both bio- 
logical sciences and social sciences. 


Dr. G. F. MacLeop, professor of entomology 
at Cornell University, has resigned to join the 
faculty of the University of California. 


Miss VIRGINIA CoRWIN, assistant professor of 
Bible and religion at Smith College, has been 
appointed acting Harkness professor of Biblical 
literature and acting head of the department of 
Biblical literature of Flora Stone Mather Col- 
lege, Western Reserve University. Her ap- 
pointment fills the vacancy left by the death of 
Dr. Hiram C. Haydn on June 21, 1938. 


Dr. Mary FRANceEs WILLIAMS, chairman of 
the department of art at Hollins College, Vir- 
ginia, has been appointed assistant professor of 
art and archeology; Dr. Norton E. Long, in- 
structor at Radcliffe College, has been appointed 
professor of political science; Roger W. Holmes 
has been promoted from an assistant professor- 
ship to an associate professorship of philos- 
ophy. 

Dr. J. Fisher STANFIELD, of the department 
of biology of Knox College, has been appointed 
assistant professor of botany in the department 
of science of the Chicago Teachers College. He 
took up his work there in February. 


Dr. FERNANDO DE LOS Rios has relinquished 
his post as ambassador of Spain, and has ac- 
cepted an invitation to join the faculty of the 
New School for Social Research in New York 
as professor of jurisprudence and political sci- 
ence. Dr. de los Rios was professor of law at 
Madrid for many years and was rector of the 
university before he entered the diplomatic 
corps. 


Dr. Brian WOLEDGE, lecturer in French at the 
University of Aberdeen, has been appointed from 
October 1 next to the Fielden chair of the French 
language and literature tenable at University 
College, London. 
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Epwarp HuvuGHEs, senior lecturer in the Uni- 
versity of Manchester, has been appointed to the 
chair of history in the University of Durham. 
He will succeed Professor C. E. Whiting, who 
will retire in October. 


THoMAS SPENSLEY SIMEY, solicitor, senior lec- 
turer in public administration at the University 
of Liverpool, has been appointed to the Charles 
Booth chair of social science from October 1, to 
sueceed Professor A. M. Carr-Saunders. 


Frep N. Ropinson, Gurney professor of En- 
glish literature at Harvard University, and Louis 
Allard, professor of French, will retire in Sep- 
tember with the title emeritus. 


Epwin J. Brown, director of the graduate 
division and professor of education at the Kan- 
sas State Teachers College at Emporia, will be 
a member of the faculty of the 1939 summer ses- 
sion at the University of Colorado at Boulder. 
Dr. Harold N. Brown, professor of education 
at the University of Nevada, will serve as acting 
professor of education at the Kansas State 
Teachers College. 

Dr. Frank P. Graves, New York State Com- 
missioner of Education, has announced the ap- 
pointment as state paleontologist of Dr. Wini- 
fred Goldring, who has been a member of the 
staff of the State Museum since 1914. Dr. Gold- 
ring has been serving under a provisional ap- 
pointment since August 1, 1938. She sueceeds 
Dr. Rudolf Ruedemann, who retired in 1937. 


RAYMOND A. GERBER, who is completing his 
seventh year as superintendent of the Sidney, 
Montana, schools, was recently reelected for three 
years. Mr. Gerber has been granted a leave of 
absence during the summer of 1939 in order that 
he may be a member of the summer school fac- 
ulty of the Montana State University. 

THE Board of Education of Buffalo, N. Y., 
has appointed Berten B. Bean associate superin- 
tendent of schools in charge of elementary grades 
to sueceed Charles P. Alvord, who retired in 
January after forty-three years service to the 
Buffalo schools. Mr. Bean had been director of 
the higher elementary grades. 

Wituiam C. WoLGast, principal of East High 
School, Rochester, N. Y., has become a member 
of the New York State Teachers Retirement 
Board. 
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Dr, Geneviitve M. Leary, of New Haven, 
Conn., has been appointed to the newly estab- 
lished position of director of elementary in- 
struction in the Hartford publie schools. 


EIGHT elementary-school principals have been 
nominated by the Board of Superintendents of 
New York City for positions as junior high- 
school principals. As a rule, nomination by 
the board is tantamount to election. Those 
nominated include: Florence Beaumont, of Pub- 
lic Schoo] 150, Queens; Amy English, Public 
School 5, Brooklyn; Margaret A. Lindquist, 
Public School 19, Manhattan; John F. Conroy, 
Public School 32, the Bronx; Edmund J. Gan- 
non, Public School 144, Brooklyn; Harry 
Flaum, Public School 63, the Bronx; Arthur 
Klein, Public School 158, Manhattan; Max 
Gewirtz, Public School 230, Brooklyn. 


At the first meeting on April 1 of the re- 
cently organized Upper Eastern Shore Branch 
of the Maryland State Teachers Association at 
Chestertown, Md., the following officers were 
elected: President, Dr. Fred C. Livingood, of 
Washington College; Vice-president, Benjamin 
C. Willis, superintendent of Caroline County 
schools; Secretary, W. J. Stenger, principal of 
the Chestertown High School; Treasurer, Ralph 
H. Beachley, principal of the North East High 
School. 


Dr. CARLYLE F. JACOBSEN, professor of psy- 
chology in the School of Medicine of Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, was presented with 
the Howard Crosby Warren Medal at the an- 
nual dinner on April 3 of the Society of Experi- 
mental Psychologists in recognition of his work 
on the functions of the frontal lobes of the 
brain. There was an attendance at the meet- 
ing of thirty experimental psychologists of the 
United States and Canada. Dr. Samuel W. 
Fernberger, professor of psychology at the 
University of Pennsylvania, was elected chair- 
man of the society to succeed Dr. Herbert 5. 
Langfeld, of Princeton University. 


Dr. Victor G. HErser, consultant for the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, who was 
connected with the Rockefeller Foundation from 
1914 to 1934, from 1927 to 1934 as associate 
director of the International Health Division, 
received on April 6, at a dinner given at the 
Hotel Astor, the gold medal of the Holland So- 
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ciety of New York for distinguished service to 
public health. 


Dr. NormAN R. F. Mater, assistant professor 
of psychology at the University of Michigan, 
who received the prize of $1,000 of the Amer- 
iean Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence at the Richmond meeting, has received 
from the university the Henry Russel Award 
for 1938-39 in recognition of his scientifie work. 
The Russel lecturer this year was Dr. Campbell 
Bonner, professor of Greek at the university, 
whose lecture was entitled “Sophocles, Aristotle 
and the Tired Business Man.” This lectureship 
is awarded each year to an older faculty man 
“in recognition of outstanding work.” The 
Henry Russel lectureship and the Henry Russel 
award were made possible by a bequest of the 
late Henry Russel, of Detroit, an alumnus of 
the university. 

Dr. George Wi1LLIAM McCLELLAND, who was 
recently appointed provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania, received the Honor Cup of the 
University of Pennsylvania Club of New York 
on Mareh 24 for having “rendered outstanding 
service to the university” during the last year. 
The presentation was made at the fifty-first an- 
nual dinner of the elub. 


An oil portrait of the late Dr. Ellsworth 
Woodward, director of the School of Art of New- 
comb College, Tulane University, was hung in 
the main corridor of the art school building at 
memorial exercises on March 23. A brass plaque 
on the wall beside the portrait reads: “Ellsworth 
Woodward, director of the school of art for 
forty-three years, 1887-1931.” A small brass 
plate attached to the frame reads: “Ellsworth 
Woodward, director of the Newcomb College 
School of Art from 1887 to 1931, painted by 
Wayman Adams, presented to Neweomb by the 
art alumnae.” 


Dr. TenNeY FRANK, professor of Latin at the 
Johns Hopkins University, died on April 3 in 
Oxtord, where he went last July as the first 
classical scholar to be elected to the Eastman 
_ professorship. He was sixty-two years 
old. 

ManeL A. CHasg, professor emeritus of 
physies at Mount Holyoke College, died as the 
result of an automobile accident on March 31 
at the age of seventy-three years. 
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Dr. CHURCHILL GIBSON CHAMBERLAYNE, 
founder and head master of St. Christopher’s 
Preparatory School at Richmond, Va., died on 
April 3. He was sixty-two years old. 


Dr. Frank E. Paruin, formerly superinten- 
dent of schools in Chelsea, Cambridge, Quincy, 
Natick and Stockbridge, Mass., died on March 
29 at the age of seventy-eight years. 


Proressor WILLIAM CoAN, since 1930 head 
of the department of accounting in the School 
of Commerce and Administration of Washington 
and Lee University, died on March 31. He was 
sixty-seven years old. 


Proressor HuGo Fiscuer, formerly professor 
of philosophy of the University of Leipzig, who 
is at present working in sociology in Norway 
under the auspices of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, will return to the United States in Sep- 
tember. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL gave a lecture on March 31 
at the University of California at Los Angeles. 


Dr. ALEXANDER J. StoppArD, of Denver, Colo., 
superintendent-elect of the publie schools of 
Philadelphia; Dr. Harold Benjamin, dean of the 
College of Education of the University of Colo- 
rado, and George L. Maxwell, assistant director 
of the WPA education division, were among the 
speakers at the twelfth annual Midwest Educa- 
tion Conference, sponsored by the department of 
education of Washington University. 


APPLICATIONS must be on file on April 17 with 
the United States Civil Service Commission at 
Washington, D. C., for the positions of associate 
health education specialist, $3,200 a year, and 
assistant health education specialist, $2,600 a 
year. Vacancies in these positions in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in the field and in positions re- 
quiring similar qualifications will be filled from 
these examinations, unless it is found in the in- 
terest of the service to fill any vacancy by rein- 
statement, transfer or promotion. The salaries 
are subject to a deduction of three and a half 
per cent. toward a retirement annuity. 


THE American Philosophical Society will hold 
a general meeting in the hall of the society in 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, on April 20, 
21 and 22. The R. A. F. Penrose, Jr., memorial 
lecture will be given on Friday evening by 
Eduard Benes, formerly president of Czecho- 
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Slovakia, which will be followed by a reception. 
The annual dinner will be on Saturday evening. 


THE twenty-seventh annual convention of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
will be held in New York City at the Hotel 
Commodore from Tuesday, April 25, to Friday, 
April 28. Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase, chan- 
cellor of New York University, and Dr. Herbert 
E. Hawkes, dean of Columbia College, will be 
among the speakers. The annual dinner will be 
at 7:30 p.m. on April 25, when Miss Edith D. 
Cockins, president of the association and regis- 
trar at the Ohio State University, will preside 
and introduce the dinner speaker, Dr. William 
Lyon Phelps, of Yale University. “Radio in 
Education” will be discussed by Dr. James 
Rowland Angell, chairman of the education 
board of the National Broadcasting Company 
and president emeritus of Yale University. 


An Advisory Committee on Occupations 
Hazardous for Minors has been appointed to 
advise with the Children’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor in regard to the employment 
of minors 16 to 18 years in occupations found 
to be hazardous or detrimental to their health 
or well-being. The members of the committee, 
who are appointed for a two-year term, are: 
Grace Abbott, University of Chicago; Cyril 
Ainsworth, assistant secretary, American Stand- 
ards Association; Courtenay Dinwiddie, gen- 
eral secretary, National Child Labor Commit- 
tee; D. D. Fennell, president, National Safety 
Council; Dr. Leonard Greenburg, executive di- 
rector, Division of Industrial Hygiene, New 
York State Department of Labor; Dr. Alice 
Hamilton, expert on industrial diseases; R. 
MacKeown, engineer, Safety and Sanitation 
Department, Wisconsin Industrial Commission ; 
Dr. S. Z. Levine, Children’s Clinic, New York 
Hospital; C. E. Pettibone, vice-president, Amer- 
ican Mutual Liability Insurance Company; Lee 
Pressman, general counsel, C.I.0.; Albert S. 
Regula, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc.; 
Robert Watt, A. F. of L., and Albert W. Whit- 
ney, consulting director, National Conservation 
Bureau. 


AccorDING to a United Press report from 
Quito, the Government of Eeuador on March 25 
closed the Central University after all the mem- 
bers of the faculty had resigned. The action 
climaxed a week of disorders featured by strikes 
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and clashes between police and Leftists in pro- 
test against the government’s educational reor- 
ganization plan. Students, contending that the 
reorganization plan was merely a pretext to 
eliminate faculty members opposed to the pres- 
ent government, seized the university building. 
They held it for a week, but on March 24 na- 
tional police forced them to surrender. 


Nature states that the recently published re- 
port of the Executive Council of the Universi- 
ties Bureau of the British Empire announces 
preliminary steps towards bringing about an in- 
formal conference between some of the heads 
of universities in the United States of America 
and those of universities in the British Empire. 
In the course of a transatlantic tour under- 
taken last spring, primarily with the object of 
cultivating helpful relations with the Canadian 
universities, the secretary of the bureau got in 
touch with the presidents of Harvard and Yale, 
the president of the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York and the director of the Institute of 
International Education, and discussed with them 
the possibility of a visit to England of some of 
the heads of universities in the United States 
in 1941, when the sixth quinquennial congress 
of the Universities of the British Empire will be 
held in Manchester. 


As an experiment, English is to supersede 
German as the first foreign language in twenty- 
six secondary schools in Sweden, according to 
a decision taken by the government on March 10. 
A Royal Commission last year recommended a 
complete change from German, which is the 
second language in most schools, to English. 


THE number of Jewish students in the Polish 
universities and colleges fell from about 10,000 
in 1924 to 4,791 in 1938. Ten years ago the 
Jews formed about 20 per cent. of the number 
of students. The percentage is now 9.9, which 
corresponds to the percentage of Jews in Poland 
as a whole. The reduction is primarily due to 
the impoverishment of the Jews and to the dan- 
gers and difficulties of their attendance at the 
universities. 


Tue University of Peiping, which was closed 
at an earlier stage of the Sino-Japanese War, 
has recently been reopened under the direction 
of Professor Hisomu Nagat, formerly of the 
University of Formosa. 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW IN SCIENCE 
COURSES 

TuroucH the development of more than a 
hundred years our science courses have taken on 
a sort of segregated-territory condition. This is 
most natural. For instanee, the person interested 
in botany taught about plants, their distribution 
and habits of growth, and spent a great deal of 
time naming and elassifying them. Soon the 
course in botany took on a more or less rigid 
organization within which the changes had to 


come, if any eame. Zoology did the identical 
thing for animals. It ean even be seen that there 
was an unconscious attitude, maybe we might call 
it a sort of professional jealousy that encom- 


passed a field of knowledge, which made it a 
closed territory against intrusion from others. 
That thing persisted long enough so that every 
one became conscious that botany, zoology, chem- 
istry and physics were individual and unrelated 
This condition extended into college in 
exactly the same way. Very few realized that to 
be a good botanist it was necessary for him to 
know a Jot of chemistry ; still fewer, perhaps, had 
a feeling that to be a good physicist he must also 
be well grounded in chemistry. The individual 
sciences were in truth insulated compartments, in 
each of which men spent their scientific lives, 
blissfully unaware of each other. 

That there is an interrelation between the 
sciences is a recent conviction. Of course, I sup- 
it the question had been pushed as to what 
sciences had in common, most everybody would 
have had to acknowledge that there is such a 
relation. That feeling has been increased by de- 
velopments of recent years. Necessity at first 
compelled the organization of a territory half of 
which was physies and half chemistry. They 
called it physical chemistry—that is, the chemist 
calls it physieal chemistry, while the physicist 
calls it chemical physies. I am sure that about 
1900 there were orthodox physicists, as there 
were good, orthodox chemists who thought things 
had certainly come to a pretty pass when we 
could begin to talk about a mongrel cur like 
physical chemistry and even to demand that it be 
placed on a par with the pure quill courses of 


sciences. 


pose 
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ancient and honorable standing. Yet, by now, 
it is recognized as a real course, one that is of 
great significance to both parent courses. More 
recently a new half-breed has appeared: they 
insist on calling it bio-chemistry. It is the 
chemistry of biology; and now they are beginning 
to refer to a brand new course as bio-physies. 

All that means something very definite. It 
means that curriculum makers have begun to see 
the interrelationship existing between the sci- 
ences. More and more the old demarkation be- 
tween the fixed science courses is disappearing. 
Out in California a man asked a teacher of chem- 
istry : “Just what is the difference between chem- 
istry and physies now, anyhow?” The answer 
came, “If you study in this building we call it 
chemistry, if you study it over yonder (pointing 
to the physics building) there you call it 
physics.” 

It must have dawned on leaders of thought 
ages ago that nature is one, one great and unified 
whole; that roping off segments of it, calling 
them botany, zoology, physics or chemistry was 
but a confession of short sight. It was all one 
and should have had a much more comprehensive 
name. To be sure, in very early days they had 
such names. That which dealt with nature was 
known as natural history; later it was called 
natural philosophy. Then came the segregation : 
chemistry sprang up, yes, physics ahead of that, 
and then came botany and zoology. During this 
period the subjects drifted apart. A person 
could study physics and be totally ignorant of 
botany ; he might study a year of chemistry with- 
out taking so much as a peep into zoology. These 
subjects were as foreign to each other and as 
alien as Greek language is to English. 

European school systems have for a long time 
sought to carry through the years of a child’s 
school life a consistent, well-developed and 
organized sequence of science studies. By what- 
ever name the course was known, natural history, 
nature study, etc., the idea was the same: give 
the children a conception of the unity of nature 
—nature is one and inseparable, and should be 
so presented. 

It was a difficult proposition. The old-line 
courses had become so solidly entrenched, so 
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minutely organized that to suggest a change was 
a sure sign of pedagogical degeneration. In no 
other sphere of our complicated lives has tradi- 
tion had such a grip as in education, and we have 
been slow to yield in favor of a change, when 
the pressure came from the outside. The junior 
high school has offered our curriculum makers an 
opportunity; by the use of this a beginning has 
been made. Tradition has begun to give way. 
The reason was that the junior high school cur- 
riculum had not become so rigidly fixed that it 
could not be changed. The beginning made can 
be traced back to the course of so-called general 
science, which as usually given amounts to little 
more than a smattering of each of the sciences. 
The original intention with this course was good 
—it was to serve as an appetizer, giving the 
pupils a taste of chemistry, physics and the bio- 
logical sciences, in hopes that they would thereby 
become interested enough to go on. 

Unfortunately it has not worked that way. 
General science has not increased the enrolment 
in the other sciences, unless it be in biological 
courses. Chemistry and physics have lost in 
enrolment the last thirty years to a disturbing 
degree. The reason is not hard to find. 

In 1892 a very famous committee was ap- 
pointed by the American Education Association, 
called “The Committee of Ten.” The committee 
carried out a hereculean task. It systematized 
and organized the work of curriculum making 
and established the place of the laboratory in edu- 
cation in a very convincing way. Because of the 
definite suggestions made in the various lines 
there grew up hard-and-fast courses of instruec- 
tion, with syllabi for the guidance of teachers. 
This was well and good and doubtless served to 
give the sciences a standing in an environment 
where they were none too welcome. The courses, 
especially in chemistry and physics, have re- 
mained rigidly true to the standards set by the 
“Committee of Ten” of 46 years ago, and the 
later specifications of the College Entrance 
Examination Board. It has been said by crities 
that chemistry and physics courses have re- 
mained static through all these years, while 
progress in curriculum making has been made in 


many, yes, most other fields. 
It was to be expected that college and univer- 
sity courses should continue in the set form de- 
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veloped through the years. Dr. Goldschmidt, of 
Oslo University, rounded out his third of a cen- 
tury at the Royal Frederick University at Oslo in 
1928-29, with his course of lectures in beginning 
chemistry, which was identical with that given by 
Dr. Frankforter in Minnesota in 1895, and no 
doubt like that of Liebig back in Germany in 
1875. And that is both defensible and, likely, 
desirable, but why the universities should insist 
on the high-school course being a miniature ¢ol- 
lege course—a vest-pocket edition of it, so to 
speak—that is more than is easily understood. 

Be that as it may—we are now face to face 
with a drastic change that is coming. Voices 
have recently been raised against the highly tech- 
nical, very impractical courses of chemistry and 
physics being given in the high schools. Parents, 
as taxpayers, are learning to ask why their chil- 
dren should not be given something much more 
practical than the present courses offered. The 
present courses, static for almost half a century, 
were ostensibly originated as college preparatory 
courses. The “Committee of Ten” had definite 
old-line opinions of the merits of their specifica- 
tions. Said they, “These courses are good for 
young people whether planning to enter college, 
scientific school, or neither.” Opinion is far 
from being unanimous on that point now. New 
principles of psychology and pedagogy throw 
doubt on the absolute truth of the statement. 
Progress in courses and in method of instruction 
have been felt in biology, but chemistry and 
physies have stood serenely in their static posi- 
tion. 

Now, then, for the change. There is coming an 
attempt to unify or correlate, at least the phys- 
ical sciences, so that under the title of “General- 
ized Science”’—a course running through two 
years—students be given the subject-matter of 
physies and chemistry interrelated as nature pre- 
sents it. It is unnatural to tear chemistry and 
physics apart—nature has them running side by 
side in a true partnership. This course will in 
the best sense be a college preparatory course: 
students will enter college prepared to take and 
enjoy work in the advanced sciences. They know 
what the scientific spirit and method are without 
being fed up on the cold, heartless and soulless 
routine and technique of the present high-school 
courses. They haven’t had the miniature college 
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courses now given in high school, but an orienta- 
tion study of the methods, accomplishments and 
applications of chemistry and physics. The 
study can be made so full of vitality, so interest- 
ing and throbbing with life that boys and girls 
will be drawn into it instead of being scared 
away from it, as now is the case. Chemistry and 
physics now have the reputation of being hard 
and uninteresting. 

Our times are called a scientific age—that is, 
the results of science are apparent everywhere. 
But as a people we are far from being scientific. 
Just beeause we push buttons and throw switches 
wherever we turn, that does not make us a scien- 
tifie people. All our scientific appliances have to 
be made fool-proof because the average of us is 
so ignorant of science that we would destroy our- 
selves and the gadget we are using unless it were 
so constructed. 

It is stated on good authority that the average 
high-school graduate of to-day has had only 
about a one year-course in science. And those 


poor youngsters are going out to live in a scien- 
tifie age, surrounded by a multitude of scientific 
wonders and also a multitude of scientific frauds 
and confidence games! 

The course proposed will also, in a very evi- 


dent way, be a preparation for life. If it is true 
that of one hundred children who enter the first 
grade scarcely more than two get as far as col- 
lege, should not that call upon school authorities 
to give to the children of grades and high school 
a self-defensive training in preparation for the 
complicated situation we call life? 
P. M. GLASOE 
St. OLAF COLLEGE 


GIVE US SPANISH 

THE United States, because of its location, 
former protective attitude and present “good 
neighbor” poliey has an unusual opportunity 
for developing advantageous relations with Pan 
American countries. A spirit of friendliness and 
cooperation prevailed at the Lima conference. 
How can the United States best follow up the 
movements; capitalizing on the momentum of 
the Peru parley? 

President Roosevelt studied Spanish for weeks 
before he attended the conference at Buenos 
Aires in 1936. If a man as busy as the President 
of the United States thinks that a knowledge of 
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Spanish is essential, it must be important to Mr. 
Average Citizen. 

National thinking of people in European 
countries differs widely from thought patterns in 
the United States. Huddled together as the 
countries are, necessity compels their people to 
become language-minded. It is easy for Spanish- 
speaking Germans to Nazi-ize public attitudes in 
countries with a strong leaning to the dictator 
type of control. 

In our country the wide-open spaces are con- 
ducive to a feeling of independence that lulls us 
to a sense of false security. 

The governmental and the commercial worlds 
are aroused to the necessity for action. By 
means of the “good neighbor’ policy, the eul- 
tural relations exchange of students and teachers 
and conferences of various kinds, governmental 
agencies seek to establish better understanding 
among the Americas. 

The business world is alert to the need for 
closer cooperation. The “good neighbor” fleet 
promises good-will through travel which leads 
to better understanding. The construction of an 
international highway is a reality, though there 
are links that are incomplete. 

Cooperative agencies are handicapped by in- 
ability to find qualified executives and employees 
who ean suceessfully contact Latin American 
people. This is the logical place for the entry 
of the American School System in the role of 
hero. 

Colleges and high schools should refuse longer 
to swallow lethal doses of tradition and begin 
to plan constructively. Boys and girls of the 
United States must be trained for cooperative 
living with our neighbors to the South. “Span- 
ish in every school where a foreign language is 
taught” would be a good slogan. 

Few people in the United States study lan- 
guages because of a compelling desire to under- 
stand the viewpoint of other world citizens. Col- 
leges and universities require a minimum of 
hours of credit in a foreign language before 
granting most degrees. In the scramble to make 
his course as painless as possible, the average 
student chooses the language easiest to learn. 
Consequently Spanish classes are crowded. Un- 
der normal conditions this would indicate 
popularity of the subject, but the flunk list tells a 
different story. 
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A few of the high-school teachers of Spanish 
have a genuine love of the language, but many 
of those teaching this subject were exposed to the 
study in a very superficial way. Spanish is 
hesitantly introduced into the curriculum of a 
school. Classes are small the first year, so the 
teacher of this or that who has a few hours’ 
credit in Spanish agrees to initiate the study 
rather than lose her job. And the slaughter 
of student enthusiasm has begun. 

The pupil rates the hour credit, the teacher 
retains her job, the school ranks high and ap- 
parently every one gets what is wanted. We 
could profit by the stock-taking experience of 
the business man. When we do the result is dis- 
heartening. The teacher knows that teaching the 
The pupil acquires a dislike 
The educators 


subject is a racket. 
for a most musical language. 
are deceived. 

Only internationally minded persons should 
be selected for the teaching of Spanish. An 
aptitude for languages and a love of Spanish 
in particular are valuable qualifications. A 
thorough mastery of reading and writing the 
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language is essential. The ability to understand 
the spoken Spanish and to carry on simple con- 
versation is desirable. 

Such super-excellence in a teacher is rare. Few 
colleges offer more than a sample of Spanish. 
The ones with language-rich curriculums are 
usually the most expensive ones. Creation of a 
number of scholarships, while immediately costly, 
would eventually pay dividends. A higher salary 
scale would not be unfair. This bait has at- 
tracted superior individuals into other teaching 
fields. 

Desire is the forerunner of achievement. We 
must sell the idea of learning Spanish to those 
who would be most likely to benefit—the youth 
of America. Shall the schools lag in their duty 
to supply the tools necessary to bring closer 
cooperation among the Americans? The goal 
should be a teacher with a sympathetic knowledge 
of the traditions, history and language of Latin 
American people for boys and girls who will 
direct Pan American relations in the not too 
distant future. 

Rut Boyp 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


PREMISES OF MEXICO’S SOCIALIST 
EDUCATIONAL THEORY 

MExico’s educational plan has been thoroughly 
analyzed for its aims, goals, organization and 
techniques. Perhaps it will be well to look at 
the foundation of the structure of Mexican So- 
cialist education. Thus the student of compara- 
tive education can determine whether the base is 
strong enough to carry an edifice that is expected 
to grow with the years. 

The fundamental premise of Socialist educa- 
tion is that the school will train a higher type of 
citizen than Mexico has had in the past. The end 
product of the schools will then build a better 
society, which will demand and get better schools 
from which will come even better citizens. Thus 
society, like a mathematical asymptote, will 
indefinitely approach perfection. A question 
which immediately arises is: What is the ideal 
type set up by Socialism and how is the average 
child to be molded into the similitude of the pro- 
totype? To answer that question it becomes 
necessary to study the rights and duties of the 


child under the Socialist state; the duties and 
functions of the teacher or maestro; and then to 
see what the action of the Socialist school and 
maestro upon the child born in the Socialist so- 
ciety will be. It must be kept in mind constantly 
that the Mexican school is considered as primar- 
ily social, it is an instrument of the state to con- 
dition the environment of the child scientifically 
so that he will develop into a man distinet from 
the man of the past. 

The Socialist School must be a determining factor 
in the new social and economic order of Mexico, and 
for that reason must participate in an intensive and 
extensive way in the intimate life of the com 


munity, .. .1 


A. Riguts AND DuTIEs OF THE CHILD 


The Marxian ideology resolves the philosoph- 
ical debate as to who owns the child—the family 
or society—by answering that neither owns hum. 
He is a free member of society from the moment 


1J. J. De la Rosa, ‘‘La Eseuela Socialista Mexi- 
cana,’’ 60 (translation by present author). 
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he is born and he is under a reciprocal agreement 
with both the family and society. He has certain 
inalienable rights which must be respected by the 
family, by society and by the state. On the other 
hand, he has duties which he must discharge 
faithfully if he is to merit and receive his right. 


He has a right to all the benefits that humanity 
has acquired through the ages. 

The child has the right to issue from healthy par- 
ents who are capable of transmitting maximum 
vitality to him, and to be born under hygienic con- 
ditions free from conditions that will hinder his 
development. 

The parents must bring to matrimony the fullest 
knowledge of the problems of conjugal life and of 
the growth and education of children. 

The child must be placed in an environment where 
he will develop physically and intellectually in a 
normal manner. 

The hungry child must be fed, the sick, nourished ; 
the retarded must be stimulated, the wayward, 
the orphan and the abandoned must be 
protected. The child must be the first to receive aid 
in times of calamity. 

All children must be given the chance to reach the 
cultural level they are capable of, independently of 
circumstances of an economic, ethnic, religious or 


guided ; 


social nature. 

The child has the right to be the agent of his own 
education, and to feel the pleasure of investigation 
and the discovery of truth. He will be aided and 
guided in thus forming his own culture. 

It is the right of the child that his mentality be 
respected and that he shall not have imposed upon 
him fanatical or prejudiced ideas or concepts of life 
that hinder or impede his formation of a sane 
His interests, necessities and spon- 
taneous activities must be respected, for it is from 
these that he acquires the feeling of responsibility 
towards collective society and reaches the maximum 
evolution of his personality and aptitudes. The 
child has possibilities that must be discovered, 
evolved and eultivated. It is necessary that he 
reach complete self-direction in searching for and 
directing himself toward the cause of things. 

lle has a right to have revolutionary teachers of 
high character and voeational training who do not 
conside r their position simply as a means toward a 
livelihood but who think in terms of Socialistic 
ideals of advanee. 


consciousness, 


He has a right to a simple, local school that is a 
“4ppy, hygienie place which he helps to improve and 
keep in order, 

All children have a right to the open air for their 


work ¢ : . 
ork, to play their games, take natural exercises 
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and respiratory movements which constitute their 
best forms of physical education; to receive an 
education of the body that habituates them to a 
better care of the person, making them friends to 
water, air, light, games, sports, trips, ete. 

The boys have the right to be educated with the 
girls and the girls with the boys, because in the 
social life the man does not live in a world exclu- 
sively masculine, or the woman in one exclusively 
feminine. Care will be taken that they do not lose 
the essential characteristics of their sex. 

The child has a right not to be exploited by being 
set to work prematurely but to be helped by the 
cooperation of all in furnishing him the necessities 
of life. 

There must be formed in the child, from his earli- 
est years, a sentiment of repulsion against the in- 
justices and ignobility of systems for exploiting 
human labor. 

He has a right to the cooperation of teacher and 
parents in his education; to the collaboration of 
collective society and the school, which must advance 
always united, constantly improving the conditions 
under which the school work is carried out. 

He has a right to be a member of a student com- 
munity, where, with the autonomy which he merits, 
he enjoys his rights as active elements, useful and 
efficacious, and puts his will and abilities at the ser- 
vice of the common good; thus making patent at all 
times the value of his acts, whether they be bene- 
ficial or detrimental to himself or the community. 

Children must not be judged, in any case, as com- 
mon delinquents; it is necessary to clarify the influ- 
ences that motivate the conduct of minors, the en- 
vironment and the living conditions to which they 
are or were submitted. They must not be con- 
demned for their own misfortune. Society must 
search for and work towards the removal of the 
cause of the fault. 


The duties of the child are: 


To consider all companions as brothers, with 
equality of rights and obligations, without distine- 
tions as to class, sex, creed or race. 

To make himself conscious of the needs of his 
comrades, sharing with them, as much as possible, 
education, food, shelter, home and amusements. 

To think, to feel and to act in search always for 
the well-being of the collective group, which is con- 
sequently his own; which gives the intimate satis- 
faction of a completed duty. 

To care for his own health and to improve the 
conditions of public health. 

To love social justice, truth and beauty and to 
defend them with dignity and valor. 

To investigate and verify the causes of natural 
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and social phenomena without accepting dogmatic 
affirmations. 

Exacting from all the most profound respect for 
the rights of the worker which our Constitution 
guarantees, thus, in keeping with the aspirations of 
the proletariat, forming juvenile revolutionary 
organizations and putting his highest qualities at 
the service of the wage-earning classes. 

To combat idleness and vice with work and 
honesty, sports and an ethical and esthetic improve- 
ment. 

To organize school cooperatives, which educate 
for collective production, the integral compensation 
of work and the equitable satisfaction of needs, tak- 
ing care that the aspect of individualist cooperatives 
be not given to these associations where one indi- 
vidual is profited at the expense of the rest. 

To acquit the tasks of social service, efficaciously, 
which his teachers and comrades of the school point 
out, carrying them out by being the worker and the 
citizen who best serves his family, the nation and 
humanity, fighting without truce, within the limits 
of the Revolution, for social justice and the dis- 
appearance of all exploitation of his equals.2 


It thus becomes obvious that the Socialist 
theory of equality is extended to include the 
child. The Socialists believe that the only way 
in which the child will learn to think in terms of 
equality is actually to live a life of equality. He 
can not be treated as an inferior by adults, even 
though the adults think they are preparing the 
child for a democratic life. This belief has been 
expressed by John Dewey when he said that “Edu- 
cation is not preparation for life; it is life.” It 
is believed that, if the child is not exposed to 
domination, punishment and regimentation as a 
child, when he becomes an adult he will not think 
of dominating, punishing or regimenting others.* 
The child is thought of primarily as a human be- 
ing and secondarily as an agent of social change. 
He is to be taught to think constantly in terms of 
social betterment and humanity. It is believed 
that too many nations put the chief emphasis of 
education upon material things: money-making, 
subject-matter, passing examinations. Thus the 
focus of the school moves off the child and as a 
result the chief values the student learns are not 
human values. 

The child is considered as an agent of social trans- 

2 ‘Plan de Accion de la Escuela Primaria Social- 
ista,’’ 10/7. (translation by the present author). 


8Ignacio G. Tellez, ‘‘Socializacion de la Cul- 
tura,’’ 72/. 
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formation, and as a real, effective element of the 
community in which he takes a leading part.4 


B. Duties oF THE TEACHER 


Just as the school is considered by the Socialist 
educator of Mexico as an instrument of social 
change and the child as an agent of social change 
so is the teacher considered as a leader of social 
change. The teacher is not a being living an iso- 
lated existence, teaching a pure science or an aca- 
demic history in a cloister. On the contrary he 
must be in the midst of the social current, direet- 
ing, encouraging and, above all, leading. He is 
the friendly guide in the school community and 
in the adult world of his pueblo, rancheria or 
city. 

The revolutionary teacher must be a social leader, 
consellor, and guide. Not only must he teach writ- 
ing and reading, but he must also show the prole- 
tariat how best to live together and how to create 
an existence more humane and more just.5 


The teacher, man or woman, must stir up the 
child to discover for himself new horizons of 
truth, but to as great an extent as possible he 
must let the child work out his own paths towards 
those truths. The teacher will point out in- 
equalities and forms of injustice to both the 
school population and the adult members of so- 
ciety. He will do this to bring about a fair 
ajudication, however, not to stir up class hatred 
and unnecessary strife.* Self-expression and re- 
spect for the personality of the child are the 
keynotes that the maestro must strike. 


The new school has regained the child’s rights, 
but wants the instructor to remember that the adult 
is strong and that the child is weak. The teacher’s 
duty must be limited so the pupil can find his own 
ability through a process essentially spontaneous.’ 


The teacher must be a highly practical person 
to fit the ideal of the Mexican Socialists. He 
must be a better farmer than all the campesinos 
in the neighborhood, for he is the court of high- 
est appeal in questions relating to agriculture. 
He must be able to guide the people to better 

4‘*Plan de Accion de ia Escuela Primaria Social- 
ista,’’ 21 (translation by the present author). 7m 

5 Lazaro Cardenas, Speech delivered in Tlaltiza- 
pan, Morelos, May 21, 1934 (translation by present 


author). 3 
6 Emilio Portes Gil, ‘‘La Escuela y el Campe 


sino,’’ 36. 
7 Juan B. Salazar, ‘‘ Modern 
rents,’’ 5. 
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wavs of farming: deeper cultivation, fertiliza- 
si selection of seeds and combatting the pests. 
He must convince them that local legends and 
superstitious beliefs, often encouraged by village 
priests in the past, are untrue, and he must sub- 
stitute seientifie facts in their stead. The teacher 
must lead the work of seeing that water for the 
villages is potable; as part of his adult educa- 
tion work he must teach his students to construct 
filters and boilers. He must take the lead in 
sanitation, teaching the people the theory of 
verms and sterilization. When people become 
sick he must nurse them himself or secure a 
doctor, seeing that loeal witch-doctoring is dis- 
couraged. As the first step in substituting sci- 
entifie for folk beliefs he must guide the children 
out of the beliefs of their elders, both by precept 
and example. He must survey the neighborhood 
and start long-time planning for the future ex- 
ploitation of the region by the proletariat.°® 

It is the duty of the maestro to be so steeped 
in Socialist ideology that he will teach children 
and adults the tenets of the philosophy and lead 
them towards the practical application of it. 
This means that he must keep the people strug- 
gling for the division of the large haciendas, 
according to the provisions of the Constitution, 
and after the lands are distributed he must see 
that the people are prepared to protect their 


land. He is a leader in the establishment of 
cooperatives, both productive and distributive. 

The same religious zeal that sent the mission- 
aries to the far corners of New Spain in the 
colonial period is to-day driving the Socialist 
school teacher over the same trail. They are 
advancing through the tropic jungles, over the 
harsh sierras and into the arid deserts. At times 
they have been persecuted: during the uncertain 
days of the Cristero uprising many schools were 
burned and the maestro or maestra left dead or 
mutilated. To-day they remain, unmoved at 
what they have accomplished and undaunted at 
what still remains to be done. Their goal is to 
rebuild the old world into the new Jerusalem; 
to act as midwives at the birth of the phoenix 
from the ashes of a dead society. 

We shall educate the new generation in such a 
manner that we shall have men without religious 
prejudices, convinced of the necessity of social 
regulations, under which the wealth created by all 
will be equitably distributed; under which the 
instruments and means of production will be social- 
ized; under which women will be emancipated and 
associated with men in working for collective 
progress; and under which individual perfection will 
be considered, not as an end, but as a means toward 
social perfection.1° 

Gro. C. Bootu 

Lona BEACH, CALIF. 


QUOTATIONS 


THE YOUTH PROBLEM OF 
CONNECTICUT 

We have in the State of Connecticut approxi- 
mately 220,000 young men and women between 
lv and 24 years of age; 140,000 between 18 and 
22 years of age. If we inelude the 16-year-old 
group with the 17 to 24 year-old group, the total 
will approximate 250,000. About 13,000 young 
people of these ages finish high school each year. 
A few have returned to high school for post- 
high school work, 466 did so during the school 
year 1937-38. Connectieut ranks 46th from the 
‘op among the states in the number of its high 
school graduates who attend college. A vast 
majority of our youth are not in school, many 
ot them do not see how they can attend school 
ee de Accion de la Escuela Primaria Social- 
_* Manuel R. Palacios, ‘El Significado de la Edu- 
cacion Socialista,’’ 9, 


and few of them ean find work to do. Nearly 
30 per cent. of all applications for jobs are 
made by persons between 16 and 24. 

Connecticut should do something about this 
situation. Our eyes must be fastened stead- 
fastly upon the youth of our state. At no time 
should we lose sight of them and their problems 
in this or any period of economic and social 
stress. Above all, we should not pauperize our 
youth. 

The youth of Connecticut fall roughly into 
two classes: those who have jobs and those who 
have the means for going forward with their 
education, and those who have no jobs and 
those who lack the necessary means for continu- 
ing their education. Our chief concern is with 


10 Rafael Ramirez, ‘‘ The Six-Year Plan in Educa- 
tion.’’ Included in ‘‘Renaseent Mexico,’’ by 
Hubert Weinstock and Herbert Herring. 
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the latter group. The exact number in this 
group is not known but available information 
shows the number to be unusually great in Con- 
necticut. 

The group that is without employment and 
without means for continued education may be 
divided into those who desire to go on with their 
education and those who do not desire to do so. 
Some of those who desire to attend school wish 
to register in a local or nearby high school, a 
state trade school or other business or semi-tech- 
nical school or a college. Every possible effort 
should be made to provide for those whose 
achievement and ability justify their wish to 
continue attendance in school or college. 

Some of the unemployed youth would like to 
return to school or to continue with the studies 
which by necessity they may be forced to ter- 
minate. But either the school program has 
nothing more to offer that interests them or 
the costs of further schooling are prohibitive. 
Although the facilities for free education have 
been provided, the costs of maintenance are 
such that many youth ean not afford to avail 
themselves of these facilities. It has been the 
common experience of social workers that chil- 
dren who drop out of school come most fre- 
quently from families in the lower income 
brackets; and it is the general impression that 
the representation of students in college is di- 
rectly related to the income of their families. 
Various ways of providing for needy youth, 
such as low tuition fees, scholarships and the 
cooperative plan of alternative periods of study 
and gainful employment were in fairly common 
practice at the college level even before the de- 
pression, and the inadequacy of these provisions 
is recognized. 

Thus, despite the educational opportunities 
already available, there are still many youths 
who, for want of a modicum of assistance, can 
not utilize them. For this condition of affairs 
the schools are not wholly to blame. To the 
extent that their programs of study are insuf- 
ficiently diversified and adapted to the individ- 
ual needs of students, the fault is undoubtedly 
theirs. They are taking steps to remedy the 
defect, but progress, especially at the higher 
levels, is slow. Meeting the educational needs 
of youth who lack the necessary economie re- 
sources to attend school, however, is the func- 
tion of the people themselves. It is not suffi- 
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cient to establish compulsory attendance laws 
unless adequate school facilities are provided, 
or to offer free schooling for all unless added 
provisions, especially in terms of maintenance, 
are furnished to make attendance possible. 

By raising the upper level of compulsory at- 
tendance to age 18, providing the necessary re- 
sources for tuition and maintenance, and adapt- 
ing the educational offering to the needs of youth, 
a large number of young persons now out of 
school and unemployed could be removed from 
the labor market and rehabilitated. Given gui- 
dance and appropriate training, the difficulties 
and stresses of their subsequent period of ad- 
justment to employment conditions could be 
considerably reduced. Their problem is neither 
purely educational nor purely occupational, but 
a synthesis of both; it is essentially one of re- 
habilitation. 

Unemployed youth out of school are caught 
between the upper and the lower millstones of 
necessity. On the one hand, without training 
or experience they are of little or no value to 
an employer; current laws relating to accident 
liability and insurance influence employers to 


give preference, if any, to the older youth; and 
demand for higher educational qualifications has 


grown more and more insistent. On the other 
hand, without resources to prolong their school- 
ing, or without confidence in the programs 
offered by the schools, these unemployed youth 
can not pursue that period of further prepara- 
tion conducive to adequate participation in gain- 
ful employment. As a result, unless they are 
given direct encouragement and considerable re- 
habilitation, they almost inevitably constitute a 
focus of social maladjustment. Upon them 1 
the curse of not being wanted, with all its con- 
comitants of apathy or resentment and of per 
sonality disintegration. The possibilities of their 
engaging in anti-social behavior under such ¢ir- 
cumstances are obvious. 

Last year the high schools of the state gradu- 
ated 13,307 seniors. Their appeals for higher 
educational opportunities and those of gradu- 
ating classes during the past three or four year 
are more numerous and more insistent. If ! 
is sound policy to place 3,000 Connecticut youn? 
men in forestry and erosion camps, then 1! should 
be more sound, or at least as sound, to make 
provision for deserving and competent youth t 
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attend eollege. Every one should participate in 
making this possible. Money and effort devoted 
» this end will not be charity nor relief; it will 
be an investment in improved future citizenship 
and future leadership. 

If there is to-day a “lost generation” of 
youth lacking work experience, lacking guidance, 
abandoned by the school, and disowned by in- 
dustry, and if, as is often claimed, the new 
social and economic status of youth resultant 
from changes in the age composition of the 
population ealls for leadership in meeting the 


problems of youth, then it must be conceded 
that in large measure the Connecticut State 
College must contribute significantly toward the 
solution of these problems. 

The necessity of re-dedicating ourselves to 
providing and extending educational facilities, 
in the interest of preserving our democratic 
way of life with its emphasis upon life, liberty 
and pursuit of happiness, is apparent from the 
foregoing discussion.—From the Biennial Report 
for 1936-38 of Dr. Albert N. Jorgensen, Presi- 
dent of Connecticut State College. 


REPORTS 


BUDGET FOR EDUCATION OF NEW 
YORK CITY 


Ler us turn now to specifie departmental 
allowances. It has beeome necessary to require 
the Board of Edueation to limit itself sub- 
stantially to its present appropriation. The de- 
partment now spends over $150,000,000 a year. 
In some branches of its activities there must be 
an increase, noticeably in the high schools and 
vocational high schools, because of increases 
there in pupil register. This increase must be 
balanced by money saved by the decline in pupil 
register in the elementary schools. I have made 
a budget recommendation which takes these fac- 
tors into consideration. Many of the new ac- 
tivities and desired expansion of existing activi- 
ties could not be allowed. 

During the coming fiseal year the pupil register 
in the elementary schools is expected to decrease 
by 21,601. The expected increase of pupil reg- 
ister in the junior high schools, day high schools 
and vocational high schools will be far below this 
figure. 

The maintenance and operation of these 
chools are the Board’s primary function. Ac- 
‘ivities undertaken beyond that often are highly 
cesirable but are not matters of absolute neces- 

When the city lacks money, these activi- 
hes must be curtailed. How far they are to 
»e continued during the next year must rest 
*ntirely with the judgment of the board which 


ns tha . r ‘a 
vas the power to choose between an expenditure 
‘unds for one purpose or another within its 


otal appropriation. 
a. 


for ac 
‘ar as elementary schools are concerned, 


overcrowding has already been materially re- 
lieved and the board has sufficient available 
funds to make further progress in this direction. 
Classes with over 50 pupils have been reduced 
from 175 in 1934 to 3 in 1938. Those with 45 
to 50 pupils have been reduced from 2,694 in 
1934 to 812 in 1938. Similar reductions have 
been made in other brackets. 

While, as I said, the board has available funds 
within its budget, to progress this process of 
reducing class sizes, I must call your attention 
to the fact that money is not the only element 
involved. Physical limitations in a given neigh- 
borhood frequently would prevent further reduc- 
tion even if the money were available. There 
are overcrowded conditions in the high schools 
of which I am aware. 

However, more money in the Expense Budget 
will not solve this problem. The board has a 
full quota of teachers for its high school register. 
From now on, overcrowding will be eliminated 
only by the construction of new schools. For 
this, provision has been made in the Capital 
Budget and construction of new high schools is 
proceeding as rapidly as a large engineering 
staff can progress the plans. 

In discussing the repeal of mandatory legis- 
lation, I have called attention to the possibility 
of further savings in the education budget if 
the Legislature lifts the mandatory protection 
now given to clerical salaries. In so doing, I 
made no effort to disturb the present state 
policy of fixing teachers’ salaries, but why a 
clerk, stenographer or typewriting copyist in 
the Board of Education must receive more gen- 
erous salary treatment and protection than a 
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clerk, stenographer or typewriting copyist else- 
where in the City Service, remains a mystery, 
and a very expensive one. 

I should like to touch on one subject which I 
think bears looking into by the Board of Edu- 
cation as a measure which eventually will prob- 
ably be beneficial to the city in a financial sense. 
It has always seemed to me that, without dis- 
couraging initiative, the city should be entitled 
to purchase school books written by New York 
City teachers, without the payment of royalties. 
After all, the teacher’s position in New York 
City’s Department of Education compares most 
favorably with that of any other city, in salary 
and in security. It does not seem unreasonable 
that the city should share in such benefits. This 
would not deprive authors of royalties when 
their books are sold elsewhere. This rule now 
applies to other city departments where, a de- 
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vice is invented or a book written, the patent or 
copyright privileges are granted free of charge 
by the employee to the city. Several books have 
been compiled in this manner, with the city en- 
joying the benefit of the copyright without 
royalties to the author. In the fire department, 
several devices have been invented by high- 
ranking officers and the city given their free use. 

I want to take this opportunity to bespeak 
the interest of my colleagues on the Board of 
Estimate for complete cooperation in the mat- 
ter of transfers of funds requested by the Board 
of Education within its own codes. It is mani- 
fest that in a budget of such magnitude there is 
sufficient margin and latitude here and there to 
permit the Board of Edueation to decide which 
services it deems most desirable-—IJn Mayor 
La Guardia’s message submitting the executive 
city budget for 1939 to the Board of Estimate. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


EFFECTIVENESS OF REGULAR LABO- 
RATORY WORK VERSUS LECTURE 
DEMONSTRATIONS 


DURING a two-year test period the students of 
home economies taking organic chemistry at 


Purdue were divided into two groups. In the 
one group (Chemistry 29b) were the dietitians 
and nutrition specialists, who have what might 
be assumed to be a fairly well-defined vocational 
interest in organic chemistry. The other group 
(Chemistry 29a) was made up of those training 
to be costume designers, textile specialists, in- 
terior decorators, specialists and 
teachers of institution economics. This group, 
obviously enough, should be expected to have less 
interest in the general subject of organic chem- 
istry. Both groups were under the same instruc- 
tor, who attempted to cover the same materials 
in both classes with respect to content. 

The dietitians and nutrition specialists took 
the regular laboratory work (Chemistry 29b), 
whereas the other group was given lecture dem- 
onstrations (Chemistry 29a). In the lectures, 
both groups were combined and took the same 
quizzes, periodic tests and final examination. 
About 15 per cent. of the class, however, was 
exempt from the final examination on the basis 
of their record during the course. 

It seemed advisable, therefore, to attempt to 
measure achievement in the two groups by a 


institution 


statistical study of the grades that had been made 
in the quizzes and periodie tests which covered 
the basic material of the lectures. Mention 
should be made of the fact that this statistical 
study was not conceived until after the grades 
for the last semester had been compiled. We 
recognize that it is possible to criticize the cr- 
terion of semester marks as being possibly un- 
consciously “loaded” in favor of the lecture- 
demonstration group. Doubtless a series of 
objectively scored examinations, which would 
obviously be wholly insensitive to the pressure 
against “flunking” students, would be a better 
criterion measure. Until a study including such 
a criterion is made, we offer the present study 
as an approximation to the truth. Certainly 
there was no conscious “shading” of the grades 
of those in the lecture-demonstration group. 

Such a comparison does not attempt to mea- 
sure technique, the development of which repre- 
sents one of the main objectives of laboratory 
instruction, but it does serve to evaluate the 
students’ progress in the mastery of theoretical 
organic chemistry. 

The results of this study are shown in Table I. 

A study and proper evaluation of the data pr 
sented in Table I lead to the conclusion that 1 
so far as these groups were concerned the lecture 
demonstration method is as effective as the reg 
lar laboratory method for the teaching of theo- 
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TABLE I 


\yERAGED GRADES IN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY AND SCHOLASTIC INDICES BY SEMESTERS AND TOTALS FOR LECTURE- 
; DEMONSTRATION AND INDIVIDUAL LABORATORY METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 











all courses? 






Year Semester Type of work Total grades Average! Scholastic index 








1936-37 First Lecture demonstrations 55 81.6 3.87 
1936-37 First Regular laboratory 28 76.2 3.82 











1936-37 Second Lecture demonstrations 51 75.5 3.87 
1936-37 Second Regular laboratory 18 77.0 3.82 
1937-38 First Lecture demonstrations 70 77.6 4.03 
1937-38 First Regular laboratory 47 84.9 4.23 














1937-38 Second Lecture demonstrations 64 77.8 4.03 
1937-38 Second Regular laboratory 40 81.1 4.23 
Two-year average in lecture demonstrations 238 78.1 3.95 
Two-year average in regular laboratory 127 80.2 4.02 








1The averages here given differ from those in Table II in that they represent values adjusted to a depart- 
mental percentage distribution with 70 as passing and in that they were computed from mnasvenet data, while 
those given in Fable II represent “raw” ees and are computed from the grouped distributions as shown. 
“Grouping errors” account for the slight differences in the two-year averages of Tables I and II. 

2 The scholastic index is arrived at by averaging letter grades as follows: H=6.5, A=5, B=4, P=3, C= 2, 
D=1. 









retical organie chemistry. The choice of the laboratory work with respect to (1) chemicals 
method of instruction depends, in the opinion of required, (2) classroom facilities, (3) apparatus 
the writers, on the objectives of the course and’ and (4) teaching staff. 

the facilities available. If one wishes to teach If a lecture demonstration group of twenty- 
theoretical organic chemistry, it would seem that five students is compared with a laboratory sec- 
the lecture demonstration method is adequate. If tion of the same size, the chemical requirements 
one wishes to teach laboratory technique, ob- 
viously enough, laboratory instruction is essen- 








TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTIONS OF “RAW” GRADES IN ORGANIC CHEMIS- 


























tial TRY FOR LECTURE-DEMONSTRATIONS AND INDI- 
a : ’ VIDUAL LABORATORY METHODS OF 
A study of Table II confirms this conclusion, INSTRUCTION 
from which it is seen that the difference of 2.5 —— a 
in average grades does not represent a significant Scores no. ———e 
figure. " aaa ; . 
; ts 7 95-100 2 5 
The average difference is within the experi- 90- 94 of 2 
; : wel oe 5- 2 
mental (sampling) error, since the criterion of a 80— 84 24 16 
ie , 75— 79 26 12 
reliable difference of two means requires that the 70— 74 29 17 
. ; ‘ ‘ 5 GE 2 
ratio of the difference to its standard error be 3. os rt a6 
“Tw : . 55- 59 22 15 
In Table II this ratio has a value of only 1.76. 50- 4 20 6 
In view of the fact that (1) the b-group had a 40- 44 — 3 
greater inherent interest in the course than the bo = 1 4 
a-r 9 ™ } ‘ 
a (2) that the b-group had —— Total 238 127 
Scholastie avers i 1e¢@ wo- verage 67.10 69.60 
¢ average in all subjects over the t aves 78 7.3 
year period by 0.7 points, and (3) that the 2.1 8. BE... .84 1.15 
weenk 2 . Difference 2.50 + 1.42* 
per cent. higher average over the two-year period merger - . 1.4 
does not represent a significant difference, the Ws Miaeee we 
authors are foreed to conclude that on the basis = ————_— — , —_ 
of this work the lecture demonstration method of * Standard error. 


instruction is just as effective as regular labora- for the lecture-demonstration group is only one 
tory instruction, provided one is not interested twenty-fifth of those for the regular laboratory 
particularly in having students achieve mastery group. This means that the annual chemical bill 
of laboratory technique. is cut by 96 per cent. If, for example, the cost 

Turning now to the economies of the problem, of chemicals per student per semester, for the 
consideration is given to the cost of conducting average beginning laboratory course, is estimated 
lecture-demonstrations versus the cost of regular at $2.00, then the saving effected by the use of 
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lecture-demonstrations in lieu of regular labora- 
tory instruction is $1.92 per student per semester. 

The cost of constructing and maintaining a 
leecture-demonstration room is estimated to be 
about one fifth of the cost of constructing and 
maintaining an adequately equipped laboratory 
for instructional purposes. A satisfactory room 
for lecture-demonstrations for a group of 
twenty-five students can be built as part of a 
unit for about $2,500, whereas a laboratory to 
accommodate a similar group would cost ap- 
proximately $12,500. This represents a saving 
of about $400 per student initially enrolled in the 
course. Assuming a depreciation and mainte- 
nance charge of 5 per cent. of the original invest- 
ment in each case, the use of the lecture-demon- 
stration method versus the regular laboratory 
method effects a saving of $250 per semester 
per lecture-demonstration-room unit used in lieu 
of a laboratory unit. Assuming that the average 
laboratory accommodates four sections per week, 
with twenty-five students per section, the labora- 
tory unit is one hundred students, which effects 
a per student saving of $2.50 per semester if the 
lecture-demonstration method is used. The in- 
creased teaching personnel required for the labo- 
ratory method, however, entails an additional 
expense conservatively estimated at about $1.75 
per student per semester. This figure is based 
upon the assumption that ten hours additional 
teaching service per week will be required at a 
minimum cost of $175 per semester. 

The cost of equipment per locker in the chem- 
istry building at Purdue University, for the year 
1935-1936, varied from $6.43 for the freshman 
lockers to as much as $46.46 for some of the 
junior and senior courses. This initial invest- 
ment represents a net saving where lecture 
demonstrations can be substituted for regular 
laboratory work. Other pertinent items are 
breakage and non-returnables. For 1935-1936 
in the Purdue University Chemistry Department, 
the breakage ranged per student from an average 
minimum of $1.11 for the freshman students to 
an average maximum of $8.70 for the quantita- 
tive students. The non-returnables for the same 
year ranged from $0.37 to $1.32 per student. 
These figures indicate a minimum saving in 
initial investment of $6.43 per locker, and a 
minimum saving of $0.74 ([1.11+.37]/2) per 
student per semester. 
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The preparation of a lecture demonstration 
requires about the same time as that required 
for the performance of the experiment in the 
laboratory by the student. If the lecture-demon- 
stration group has about twenty-five students 
enrolled, the time required for the preparation 
of the material is about the same as the time 
required for supervision in the laboratory. 
There is, under such conditions, no economy in 
the teaching staff. If, however, the lecture- 
demonstration group is increased to one hundred 
students per section, as can be done in some 
eases, then a material saving in the teaching 
personnel is effected. It also, of course is 
obvious that all the other items of cost would be 
proportionately affected as the number of stu- 
dents is increased or decreased. 

In conclusion, it is apparent from this study 
that the lecture-demonstration method of instrue- 
tion is an effective means of imparting informa- 
tion and concepts of technique, and that its 
adoption and use involves a conservatively esti- 
mated saving of $6.91 per student per semester. 


Ep. F. Drcerine 
H. H. Remmers 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
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BRYSON, LYMAN. 
Pp. 113. Iilus- 


munism-Fascism-Democracy. 
trated. Macmillan. $0.60. 
Gates, ARTHUR I. and others. The New Work- 
Play Books: Beginning Days. Pp. 48. $0.20; 
Off We Go. Pp. 64. $0.20; Now We Go Again. 
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Macmillan. $0.60. 
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Illustrated. $3.50. 
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